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PREFACE. 



Hb who accomtilates rare gems with the desire of 
forming a peerless collectioQ enjoys the satisfaction 
of knowing that, should at any future day his taste 
in thdr arrangement be questioned, the woven links 
that bound them wrenched asunder, the settings 
cast aside and new ones substituted, still the labour 
of his life will not be wasted, since it was expended 
on substances durable as resplendent ; objects which 
long survive in bright and flawless integrity the 
hundreds of perishable hands through which they 
may have chanced to pass. 

If I have failed to assort in a manner worthy of 
their value the jewels I have selected from the 
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mine of noble thoughts bequeathed to us by 
genius y I will console myself with the reflection that 
uncouthness of arrangement can affect their vital 
beauties as little as the rough handicraft of the 
barbarian detracts from the splendour of the 
precious stones his dusky fingers link together 
in tasteless sequence. 

Nearly a hundred years have passed away since 
Mr. Dodsley formed that voluminous collection of 
Poems ** by several hands," which was so popular 
that it found a place in the libraries of all who 
affected to possess taste for the refinements of 
literature. 

On a book-shelf before me now I see the six 
brown volumes united together by the flimsy veil of a 
spider's web. The tiny architect, emulating man in 
the ambition of its requirements, has constructed 
a spacious abode for its small wicked body ; 
the area of his woven palace extends over the whole 
of Mr. Dodsley's work ; and obscuring the dull 
gilt lettering of the centre volume, hangs a captive 
fly, with all the buzz gone out of him ! 

Two causes may be assigned for the neglect into 
which that worthy bookseller's collection is fallen. 
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One is that he bequeathed to us the result of his 
labours in a shape too cumbrous for popularity. 
Were he living to-day, he would find that brevity 
is as necessary to success as boldness. We are 
a generation intolerant of prolixity ; we have con- 
densed and curtailed the works of our best authors 
as we clip our terriers' ears and shorten their 
tails in a vain-glorious effort to improve on 
nature's perfectness : we have expurgated editions 
of Shakespeare : we have (O shade of Richardson 
forgive us !) reduced Clarissa to a three-volume 
edition ! — The base treatment long suffered by 
that matchless heroine has culminated in the 
indignity offered her by an impatient and unappre- 
ciative age, and the " divine Clarissa" reposes on 
railway book-stalls between a treatise on Turf 
frauds and an essay on *' The Horse, and how to 
hold him." 

If, like the Spirit in Lord Lytton's beautiful fable, 
Richardson could revisit earth, and witness the 
alteration in all he held most precious, he would 
probably sympathise with the unhappy Ida in 
thinking lightly of any added penance after such a 
glimpse of changed mortality. 
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In another case, we have carried our audacity to 
the extent of abridging the words of Holy Writ. 
It is difficult to understand why the Book which 
has helped to fashion so many noble ages, should 
be subjected to the indignity of expurgation. Are 
our children to be taught a one-sided truth ; to be 
shewn the good, but be blinded to the evil ; be told 
of the garden, but not warned of the serpent ? 
" Give chastity its head," says Sterne, and it " be- 
comes a ramping and a roaring lion.** Give the de- 
sire of abbreviation no check, and the finest written 
works in our language will be sacrificed to a mania 
for portable convenience. 

It is probable, however, that the failure of Mr. 
Dodsley's and of many contemporaneous works of 
a similar description need not be wholly ascribed to 
prolixity. There are poems included in such collec- 
tions, (and among these we find the fluent elegance 
of Gray, the sonorous wealth of Johnson's diction, 
and the chaste tenderness of Lyttelton), which are a 
gj-ace to our language, and a pleasure to all who 
possess refined minds. But with these and some 
few other exceptions, the volumes are ordinarily 
encumbered with a mass of inferior matter. 
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PREFACE. IX 

Dulness and affectation were the besetting sins of 
the poets of the last century. Delighting in ornate 
metaphors and high-sounding tropes, they appeared 
to be ignorant of the power of simple expression • 
their love verses especially were pervaded with a 
tone of sickly unreality. These are generally replete 
with irrelevant allusions to the Muses and Parnassus ; 
or feigning an air of pastoral simplicity, the poet 
invokes his unkind mistress as Phyllis, and terms him- 
self Damon. With Arcadian names for his heroes 
and heroines, and a few references to hills, valleys, 
and shepherds' crooks, he gives a Dresden china 
representation of nature, v^hich bears as little resem- 
blance to the truth as a feeble-faced doll does to the 
vivid life of the human countenance. 

The amatory poems of to-day err in the opposite 
direction. Realistic to a fault, they treat eloquently 
of the darker phases of the passion of love, and 
with these the pastoral is superseded by the sensual. 
It is pleasant to reflect that this generation can boast 
of at least one great poet who knows the value of 
restrained power ; who never forgets, ^* in the very 
torrent, tempest, and whirlwind of passion, to ac- 
quire and beget a temperance that may give it 
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smoothness," and who, possessing an exquisi 
for the harmony of diction, does not permit ele 
to degenerate into a mere succession of m 
sounds. 

The Publishers have done their best to ( 
one element of popularity for this little boc 
issuing it in a convenient and attractive form, 
notwithstanding its miniature size, it contains 
a few specified exceptions) extracts from the ' 
of nearly every poet of note who has written i 
language since the days of Byron. 

The extracts have been selected with great 
and if the tone of them is more often patheti< 
gay, it is because I have thought, that while 
volumes of selection have lately been made in ' 
domestic themes and vers de socUtS prepond 
it is more rare to meet with compilations from 
graver utterances of the poet's mind in whic 
contained the grandest and most subtle phaj 
his genius. 

I am much indebted to Lord Lytton, M 
Browning, Mr. R. Lytton, Mr. Buchanan, 
George Meredith, Mr. Procter, Mr. Tennyson 
the other living authors who have permitted 
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PREFACE. XI 

quote from their works), for the prompt courtesy 
with which they acknowledged and acceded to my 
request. 

I am also greatly obliged to Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall, Mr. Ellis, Mr. R. Bentley, Mr. Macmillan, 
and Messrs. Bell and Daldy, for having kindly 
allowed me to make extracts from the poems of 
Mrs. Browning, Mr.' Morris, Mr. Barham, Miss 
Rossetti, and Miss Adelaide Procter. 

I regret that circumstances on which it is unne- 
cessary to enlarge cause Mr. Swinburne to decline to 
allow me to insert in this volume any of the beauties 
of *' Atalanta in Calydon.** 

I may as well state that I was willing to include 
in the collection two stanzas of Miss Jean Ingelow's 
(" When Sparrows build"), and one, if not more, 
of Mrs. Norton's graceful little poems ; but in the 
former case the authoress objected, while from the 
• last-named lady I have not been able to obtain a 
reply to my application. 

I am content, however, that the living poets of 
my own sex should be represented by Miss 
Christina Rossetti, who has permitted me to insert 
here one or two exquisite little poems, which, in 
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addition to other claims, possess the rare and distin- 
guishing one of originality. 

I take this opportunity of tendering my best thanks 
to Mr. Bertrand Payne, whose unfailing courtesy 
renders any task pleasant which is undertaken under 
his auspices. 

Let me repeat that if, like the connoisseur in gems, 
I have occasionally erred in my mode of selection, 
like him I may find comfort in the knowledge that 
much of what I have chosen possesses beauty which 
is in itself immortal. 

The written thought of genius is its only impe- 
rishable expression. The glory of colour fades 
away from the painter's canvas ; time dulls the 
delicate hue, and obscures the intention of the 
limner. The voice of the singer sooner or later 
becomes stilled in the great failure of death -, that 
which was a living thrill of delight, an ecstasy, 
and a pain ; that which could arouse patriotism 
with its fire, or soothe the bruised heart with its 
solemn pathos, passes away like the breath of the 
wind, but, unlike the wind, it recurs not again in 
earthly spheres. 

In classic lands the most exquisitely sculptured 
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simulations of life lie in fragments prone with the 
weed and the worm. The rare casket in which 
Alexander enclosed the poems of Homer is im- 
palpable dust, but the song of the poet " is a joy 
for ever," and will be remembered and glorified 
by humanity so long as humanity itself exists. 



Emma Carolina Wood. 



Rivenhall Place, Esmx. 
November t 1868. 
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A WOMAN'S QUESTION. 

Before I trust my Fate to thee. 

Or place my hand in thine, 
Before I let thy Future give 

Colour and form to mine, 
Before I peril all for thee, question thy soul to-night 
for me. 

I break all slighter bonds, nor fiecl 

A shadow of regret : 
Is there one link within the Past, 

That holds thy spirit yet ? 
Or is thy Faith as clear and free as that which I 
can pledge to thee 7 



2 A WOMAN S QUESTION. 

Does there within thy dimmest dreams 

A possible future shine, 
Wherein thy life could henceforth breathe, 

Untouched, unshared by mine ? 
If so, at any pain or cost, oh, tell me before all 

Look deeper still. If thou canst feel. 

Within thy inmost soul, 
That thou hast kept a portion back, 

While I have staked the whole ; 
Let no false pity spare the blow, but in true 
tell me so. 

Is there within thy heart a need 

That mine cannot fulfil ? 
One chord that any other hand 

Could better wake or still ? 
Speak now — ^lest at some future day my wh 
wither and decay. 

Lives there within thy nature hid 

The demon-spirit Change, 
Shedding a passing glory still 

On all things new and strange ? — 
It may not be thy fault alone— but shield m 
against thy own. 
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A WOMAN S QUESTION. 3 

ouldst thou withdraw thy hand one day. 

And answer to my claim, 
hat Fate, and that to-day's mistake, 

Not thou — had been to blame ? 
ome soothe their conscience thus : but thou wilt 
surely warn and save me now. 

ay, answer not — I dare not hear 
The words would come too late ; 
et I would spare thee all remorse, 
So comfort thee, my Fate — 

Whatever on my heart may fall — remember, I would 
risk it all I 

Adelaide Anne Procter, 



THE TWO FOSCARI. 

(Jacobo Foscari al the Palace window.) 

Limbs I how often have they borne me 
Bounding o'er yon blue tide, as I have skimm'd 
The gondola along in childish race, 
And, masqued as a young gondolier, amidst 
My gay competitors, noble as I, 
Raced for our pleasure, in the pride of strength ; 
While the fair populace of crowding beauties. 
Plebeian as patrician, cheer'd us on 
With dazzling smilea, and wishes audible. 
And waving kerchiefs, and applauding hands. 
Even to the goal !— -How many a time have I 
Cloven with ann still lustier, breast more dari 
The wave all roughen'd ; with a swimmer's s 
Flinging the billows back from my drenched 
And laughing from my lip the audacious brii 
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Which kiss'd it like a wine-cup, rising o'er 
The waves as they arose, and prouder still 
The loftier they uplifted me ; and oft, 
In wantonness of spirit, plunging down 
Into their green and glassy gulfs, and making 
My way to shells and sea-weed, all unseen 
By those above, till they wax'd fearful ; then 
Returning with my grasp full of such tokens 
As showed that I had searched the deep : exulting. 
With a far-dashing stroke, and drawing deep 
The long-suspended breath, again I spurn'd 
The foam which broke around me, and pursued 
My track like a sea-bird. — I was a boy then. 

Lord Byron. 



MY LADY IN DEATH. 

All is but coloured show. I look 

Up through the green hues shed 

By leaves above my head. 
And feel its inmost worth forsook 

My being, when she died. 

This heart, now hot and dried, 
Halts, as the parched course where a brc 

Mid flowers was wont to flow, 

Because her life is now 
No more than stories in a printed book. 

Grass thickens proudly o'er that breast, 
Clay cold and sadly still. 
My happy face felt thrill. 
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MY LADY IN DEATH*. 

How much her dear, dear mouth expressed ! 

And now are closed and set 

Lips which my own have met ! 
Her eyelids by the damp earth pressed ! 

Damp earth weighs on her eyes ; 

Damp earth shuts out the skies. 
My lady rests her heavy, heavy rest. 

•Jc * * * * * 

Birds twittering peck the variant weeds 

That wave above this bed 

Where my dear love lies dead : 
Their fluttering bursts the globed seeds, 

And beats the downy pride 

Of dandelions, wide : 
On spear-grass bowed with watery beads 

The wet uniting, drips 

In sparkles off the tips : 
In mallow bloom the wild bee drops and feeds. 

No more she hears, where vines adorn 

Her window, on the boughs 

Birds chirp an arouse : 
Flies, buzzing, strengthening with the mom, 

She will not hear again 

At random strike the pane : 
No more on grassplat newly shorn 
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MY LADY IN DEATH. 



With her gown's glancing hem 

Bend down the daisy's stem, 
In walking forth to view what flowers are born 
Nor ponder more those dark green rings 

Stained quaintly on the lea, 

To picture elfin glee ; 
While through the gp*ass a faint air sings, 

And swarms of insects revel 

Along the sultry level : 
No more will watch their brilliant wings, 

Now lightly dip, now soar 

Then sink, and rise once more. 
My lady's death makes dear these trivial thing 

Woolne 






DON JUAN. 

(the shipwreck.) 

There were two fathers in this ghastly crew, 
And with them their two sons, of whom the one 

Was more robust and hardy to the view, 
But he died early ; and when he was gone, 

His nearest messmate told his sire, who threw 
One glance at him, and said, *' Heaven's will be 
done ! 

I can do nothing," and he saw him thrown 

Into the deep without a tear or groan. 

The other father had a weaklier child. 
Of a soft cheek, and aspect delicate ; 

But the boy bore up long, and with a mild 
And patient spirit held aloof his fate ; 
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Little he said, and now and then he smiled, 

As if to win a part from off the weight 
He saw increasing on his father's heart, 
With the deep deadly thought, that they must 
part. 

And o*er him bent his sire and never raised 
His eyes from off his face, but wiped the foam 

From his pale lips, and ever on him gazed, 
And when the wish'd-for shower at length was 
come. 

And the boy's eyes, which the dull film half glazed, 
Brighten'd and for a moment seemed to roam, 

He squeezed from out a rag some drops of rain 

Into his dying child's mouth — but in vain. 

The boy expired — ^the father held the clay, 
And looked upon it long, and when at last 

Death left no doubt, and the dead burthen lay 
Stiff on his heart, and pulse and hope were 
past. 

He watched it wistfully, until away 
'Twas borne by the rude wave wherein 'twas 
cast ; 

Then he himself sank down all dumb and shivering, 

And gave no sign of life, save his limbs quivering. 
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Now overhead a rainbow, bursting through 

The scattering clouds, shone, spanning the dark 
sea, 

Resting its bright base on the quivering blue ; 
And all within its arch appear*d to be 

Clearer than that without, and its wide hue 
Wax*d broad and waving, like a banner free, 

Then changed like to a bow that's bent, and then 

Forsook the dim eyes of those shipwrecked men. 

* * * sje * * 

With twilight it again came on to blow, 
But not with violence ; the stars shone out, 

The boat made way ; yet now they were so low, 
They knew not where nor what they were about; 

Some fancied they saw land, and some said ** No! " 
The frequent fog-banks gave them cause to 
doubt — 

Some swore that they heard breakers, others guns, 

And all mistook about the latter once.. 

As morning broke the light wind died away, 
When he who had the watch sung out, and 
swore. 

If 'twas not land that rose with the sun's ray. 
He wish'd that land he never might see more ; 
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And the rest rubb*d their eyes and saw a bay, 

Or thought they saw, and shaped their course for 

shore ; 
For shore it was, and gradually grew 
Distinct, and high, and palpable to view. 

And then of these some part burst into tears. 
And others, looking with a stupid stare, 

Could not yet separate their hopes from fears. 
And seem*d as if they had no further care ; 

While a few pray*d — (the first time for some 
years) — 
And at the bottom of the boat three were 

Asleep : they shook them by the hand and head. 

And tried to awaken them, but found them dead. 

****** 





MARINO FALIERO. 

(VENICE BY MOONLIGHT.) 

The high moon sails upon her beauteous way, 

Serenely smoothing o'er the lofty walls 

Of those tall piles and sea-girt palaces, 

Whose porphyry pillars, and whose costly fronts. 

Fraught with the orient spoil of many marbles, 

Like altars ranged along the broad canal. 

Seem each a trophy of some mighty deed 

Rear'd up from out the waters, scarce less strangely 

Than those more massy and mysterious giants 

Of architecture, those Titanian fabrics, 

Which point in Egypt's plains to times that have 

No other record. All is gentle : nought 

Stirs rudely ; but, congenial with the night. 

Whatever walks is gliding like a spirit. 

The tinklings of some vigilant guitars 
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THE ISLAND. 

(the lovers.) 

Here, in the grotto of the wave-wom shore. 
They pass'd the tropic's red meridian o*er ; 
Nor long the hours — they never paused o*er time, 
Unbroken by the clock's funereal chime, 
Which deals the daily pittance of our span, 
And points and mocks with iron laugh at man. 
What deem'd they of the future or the past ? 
The present, like a tyrant, held them fast : 
Their hour-glass was the sea-sand, and the tide, 
Like her smooth billow, saw their moments glide ; 
Their clock the sun, in his unbounded tow'r ; 
They reckon'd not, whose day was but an hour; 
The nightingale, their only vesper bell. 
Sung sweetly to the rose the day's farewell ; 
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Of sleepless lovers to a wakeful mistress, 

And cautious opening of the casement, showing 

That he is not unheard ; while her young hand, 

Fair as the moonlight of which it seems part, 

So delicately white, it trembles in 

The act of opening the forbidden lattice, 

To let in love through music, makes his heart 

Thrill like his lyre-strings at the sight ; the dash 

Phosphoric of the oar, or rapid twinkle 

Of the far lights of skimming gondolas, 

And the responsive voices of the choir 

Of boatmen answering back with verse for verse ; 

Some dusky shadow checkering the Rialto, 

Some glimmering palace roof, or tapering spire, 

Are all the sights and sounds which here prevade 

The ocean-born and earth-commanding city. 

Lord Byron. 




THE ISLAND. 

(the lovers.) 

Here, in the grotto of the wave- worn shore, 
They passed the tropic's red meridian o*er ; 
Nor long the hours — they never paused o*er time, 
Unbroken by the clock's funereal chime, 
Which deals the daily pittance of our span, 
And points and mocks with iron laugh at man. 
What deem'd they of the future or the past ? 
The present, like a tyrant, held them fast : 
Their hour-glass was the sea-sand, and the tide, 
Like her smooth billow, saw their moments glide ; 
Their clock the sun, in his unbounded tow'r ; 
They reckoned not, whose day was but an hour ; 
The nightingale, their only vesper-bell. 
Sung sweetly to the rose the day's farewell ; 
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The broad sun set, but not with lingering sweep 
As in the north he mellows o'er the deep ; 
But fiery, full, and fierce, as if he left 
The world for ever, earth of light bereft. 
Plunged with red forehead down along the wave 
As dives a hero headlong to his grave. 
Then rose they, looking first along the skies. 
And then for light into each other's eyes, 
Wondering that summer show'd so brief a sun. 
And asking if indeed the day were done. 
And let not this seem strange : the devotee 
Lives not in earth, but in his ecstasy : 
Around him days and worlds are heedless driven 
His soul is gone before his dust to heaven. 
Is love less potent ? No — his path is trod, 
Alike uplifted gloriously to God ; 
Or linked to all we know of heaven below, 
The other better self, whose joy or woe 
Is more than ours ; the all-absorbing flame 
Which, kindled by another, grows the same. 
Wrapt in one blaze ; the pure, yet funeral pile 
Where gentle hearts, like Bramins sit and smile. 
How often we forget all time, when lone. 
Admiring Nature's universal throne. 
Her woods, her wilds, her waters, the intense 
Reply of hers to our intelligence ! 
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Live not the stars and mountains ? Are the waves 
Without a spirit ? Are the dropping caves 
Without a feeling in their silent tears ? 
No, no ; they woo and clasp us to their spheres, 
Dissolve this clog and clod of clay before 
Its hour, and merge our soul in the great shore. 
Strip off this fond and false identity ! — 
Who thinks of self, when gazing on the sky ? 
And who, though gazing lower, ever thought, 
In the young moments ere the heart is taught 
Time's lesson, of man's baseness or his own ? 
All nature is his realm, and love his throne. 

Lord Byron. 



THE QUADROON. 

Say they that all beauty lies 
In the paler maiden's hue ? 

Say they that all softness flies, 
Save from eyes of April blue ? 

Arise thou, like a night in June, 
Beautiful Quadroon I 
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THE QUADROON, 

Come, — all dark and bright, as skies 

With the tender starlight hung ! 
Loose the love from out thine eyes ! 

Loose the angel from thy tongue ! 
Let them hear heaven's own sweet tune, 

Beautiful Quadroon ! 

Tell them — Beauty (born above) 
From no shade nor hue doth fly : 

All she asks is mind, is love ; 
And both upon thine aspect lie 

(Like the light upon the moon), 
Beautiful Quadroon 1 

Barry Cornwall. 
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ANTONY IN ARMS. 

Lo, we are side by side ! — one dark arm furls 
Around me like a serpent warm and bare ; 

The other, lifted 'mid a gleam of pearls, 
Holds a full golden goblet in the air : 

Her face is shining through her cloudy curls 
With light that makes me drunken unaware, 

And with my chin upon my breast I smile 

Upon her, darkening inward all the while. 

And thro' the chamber curtains, backward roll'd 
By spicy winds that fan my fever*d head, 

I see a sandy flat slope yelloy/ as gold 
To the brown banks of Nilus wrinkling red 

In the slow sunset ; and mine eyes behold 
The West, low down beyond the river's bed 

Grow sullen, ribb'd with many a brazen bar 

Under the white smile of the Cyprian star. 
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A bitter Roman vision floateth black 
Before me, in my dizzy brain's despite ; 

The Roman armour brindles on my back, 
My swelling nostrils drink the fumes of figh 

But then, she smiles upon me 1 — and I lack 
The warrior will that frowns on lewd delighl 

And, passionately proud and desolate, 

I smile an answer to the joy I hate. 

Joy coming uninvoked, asleep, awake, 

Makes sunshine on the grave of buried pow 

Ofttimes I wholly loathe her for the sake 
Of manhood slipt away in easeful hours : 

But from her lips mild words and kisses break 
Till I am like a ruin mock'd with flowers ; 

I think of Honour's face — then turn to hers — 

Dark, like the splendid shame that she confers 

Lo, how her dark arm holds me ! — I am bourn 
By the soft touch of fingers light as leaves : 

I drag my face aside, but at the sound 

Of her low voice I turn — and she perceives 

The cloud of Rome upon my face, and round 
My neck she twines her odorous arms and gri< 

Shedding upon a heart as soft as they 

Tears 'tis a hero's task to kiss away. 
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And then she loosens from me, tremWing still 
Like a bright throbbing robe, and bids me ** go"! — 

When pearly tears her drooping eyelids fill, 
And her swart beauty whitens into snow ; 

And lost to use of life and hope and will, 
I gaze upon her with a warrior's woe, 

And turn, and watch her sidelong in annoy — 

Then snatch her to me, flush'd with shame and joy I 

Once more, O Rome ! I would be son of thine — 
This constant prayer my chain'd soul ever saith — 

I thirst for honourable end — I pine 

Not thus to kiss away my mortal breath. 

Biit comfort such as this may not be mine — 
I cannot even die a Roman death. 

I seek a Roman's grave, a Roman's rest — 

But, dying I would die upon her breast ! 

Robert Buchanan. 
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DON JUAN. 
(the lovers in the island.) 

It was the cooling hour just when the roun 
Red sun sinks down behind the azure hil 

Which then seems as if the whole earth it b< 
Circling all nature, hush*d, and dim, and 

With the far mountain-crescent half surrou 
On one side, and the deep sea calm and < 

Upon the other, and the rosy sky 

With one star sparkling through it like an ( 

And thus they wandered forth, and hand in 
Over the shining pebbles and the shells, 

Glided along the smooth and hardened sand 
And in the worn and wild receptacles 

Work'd by the storms, yet work'd as it were p 
In hollow halls, with sparry roofs and eel 

They turn'd to rest ; and, each clasp*d by a; 

Yielded to the deep twilight's purple charm, 
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They were alone, but not alone as they 
Who shut in chambers think it loneliness ; 

The silent ocean, and the starlight bay. 

The twilight glow which momently grew less. 

The voiceless sands, the dropping caves, that lay 
Around them, made them to each other press, 

As if there were no life beneath the sky 

Save theirs, and that their life could never die. 

They feared no eyes nor ears on that lone beach, 
They felt no terrors from the night, they were 

All in all to each other : though their speech 
Was broken words they thought a language 
there, — 

And all the burning tongues the passions teach. 
Found in one sigh the best interpreter 

Of nature's oracle — first love — that all 

Which Eve has left her daughters since her fall. 

Lord Byron. 



THE MEETING. 

The old coach-road thro* a common of furze. 
With knolls of pines, ran white : 

Berries of autumn, with thistles and burrs, 
And spider-threads, droop*d in the light* 
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The light in a thin blue veil peer'd sick, 
The sheep grazed close and still ; 

The smoJke of a farm by a yellow rick 
C'iirrd lazily under a hill. 

No fly shook the round of the silver net, 
No insect the swift bird chased ; 

Only two travellers moved and met 
Across that hazy waste. 

One was a girl with a babe that throve. 

Her ruin and her bliss ; 
One was a youth with a lawless love. 

Who claspt it the more for this. 

The girl for her babe humm'd prayerful speec 
The youth for his love did pray ; 

Each cast a wistful look on each, 
And either went their way. 

George Merec 





WRITTEN IN DEJECTION, NEAR 

The sun is warm, the sky is clear. 

The waves are dancing fast and bright, 
Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 

The purple noon's transparent light ; 
The breath of the moist air is Hght, 

Around its unexpanded buds ; 
Like many a voice of one delight, 

The winds, the birds, the ocean floods, 
The City's voice itself is soft like Solitude's. 

I see the Deep's untrampled floor 

With green and purple seaweeds strown, 
I see the waves upon the shore, 
. Like light dissolved in star-ehowers thrown : 
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I sit upon the sands alone, 

The lightning of the noontide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 

Arises from its measured motion. 
How sweet ! did any heart now shan 

emotion. 

Alas ! I have nor hope, nor health, 

Nor peace within, nor calm around, 
Nor that content, surpassing wealth 

The sage in meditation found 
And walked with inward glory crowned- 

Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor k 
Others I see whom these surround — 

Smiling they live, and call life pleasu 
To me that cup has been dealt in another 

Yet now despair itself is mild, 

E'en as the winds and waters are ; 
I could lie down like a tired child. 

And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne and yet must bear. 

Till death like sleep might steal on n: 
And I might feel in the wanii air 

My cheek grow cold, and hear the se; 
Breathe o'er my dying brain its last mono 
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Some might lament that I were cold, 

As I when this sweet day is gone, 
Which my lost heart, too soon grown old, 

Insults with this untimely moan ; 
They might lament — for I am one 

Whom men love not, — and yet regret, 
Unlike this day, which, when the sun 

Shall on its stainless glory set. 
Will linger, though enjoyed, like joy in memory yet. 

Shelley. 



THE ISLE. 

There was a little lawny islet 
By anemone and violet. 

Like mosaic, paven : 
And its roof was flowers and leaves, 
Which the summer's breath enweaves^ 
Where nor sun nor showers nor breeze 
Pierce the pines and tallest trees, 

Each a gem engraven. 

Girt by many an azure wave 

With which the clouds and mountains pave 

A lake's blue chasm. 

Shelley. 
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Cynotaphiuh. 

When some dear human friend to death doth bow, 
Fair blooming flowers are strewn upon the bier, 
And haply, in the silent house, we hear 
The last wild kiss ring on the marble brow, 
And Jips that never missed reply till now ; 
And thou, poor dog, wert in thy measure dear — 
And so I owe thee honour, and the tear 
Of friendship, and would all thy worth allow. 
In a false world, thy heart was brave and sound ; 
So, when my spade carved out thy latest lair, 
A spot to rest thee on, I sought and found — 
It was a tuft of primrose, fresh and fair. 
And, as it was thy last hour above ground, 
I laid thy sightless head full gently there. 
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** I cannot think thine all is buried here,** 

I said and sighed — the wind awoke and blew 

The morning beam along the gossamer 

That floated o*er thy grave all wet with dew : 

A hint of better things, however, slight, 

Will feed a loving hope ; it soothed my woe 

To watch that little shaft of heavenly light 

Pass o'er thee, moving softly to and fro : 

Within our Father's heart the secret lies 

Of this dim world ; why should we only live, 

And what was I that I should close mine eyes 

On all those rich presumptions, that reprieve 

The meanest life from dust and ashes ? Lo ! 

How much on such dark ground a gleaming thread 

can do ! 

Charles Tennyson Turner. 



The Vacant Cage. 

Our little bird in his full day of health 
With his gold-coated beauty made us glad, 
But when disease approached with cruel stealth, 
A sadder interest our smiles forbad. 
How oft we watched him, when the night hours 
came. 
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His poor head buried near his bursting heart, 
Which beat within a puft and troubled frame ; 
But he has gone at last, and played his part : 
The seed-glass, slighted by his sickening taste, 
The little moulted feathers, saffron-tipt, 
The fountain, where his fever'd bill was dipt. 
The perches, which his failing feet embraced, 
All these remain — not even his bath removed — 
But Where's the spray and flutter that we loved 

He shall not be cast out like wild-wood things ! 
We will not spurn those delicate remains ; 
No heat shall blanch his plumes, nor soaking ra 
Shall wash the saffron from his little wings ; 
Nor shall he be inearthed — but in his cage 
Stand, with his innocent beauty unimpaired : 
And all the skilled'st hand can do, to assuage 
Poor Dora's grief, by more than Dora shared. 
Shall here be done. What tho' those orbs of gl; 
Will feebly represent his merry look 
Of recognition when he saw her pass. 
Or from her palm the melting cherry took — 
Yet the artist'n kindly craft shall not retail 
The illming eye, und beak that gasped with paii 

Charles Tennyson Turti 
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THE PARTING OF LAUNCELOT 
AND GUINEVERE. 

(a fragment.) 

Now, as the time wore by to our Lord's day, 
Spring linger'd in the chambers of the South. 
The nightingales were far in fairy lands 
Beyond the sunset : but the wet blue woods 
Were half aware of violets in the wake 
Of morning rains. The swallow still delay'd 
To build and be about in noisy roofs. 
And March was moaning in the windy elm. 

Then would King Arthur that the Queen should 

ride 
With him from Carlyel to Camelot 
To see the jousts. But she, because that yet 
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The Sickness was upon her, answered nay. 

Then said King Arthur, ** This repenteth me. 

For never hath been seen for seven years, 

No, not since Galahad, at Whitsuntide, 

Departed from us out of Carlyel, 

So fair a fellowship of goodly knights." 

But the Queen would not, and the King in wr 

Brake up the court and rode to Astolat 

On this side Camelot. 

Now, men said the Que 
Tarried behind because of Launcelot, 
For Launcelot staid to heal him of his wound. 
And there had been estrangement 'twixt these 
r the later time, because of bitter words. 
So when the King with all his fellowship 
Was ridden out of Carlyel, the Queen 
Arose, and call'd to her Sir Launcelot. 

Then to Sir Launcelot spoke Queen Guinev 

" Not for the memory of that love whereof 
No more than memory lives, but. Sir, for that 
Which even when love is ended yet endures, 
Making immortal life with deathless deeds, 
Honour — ^true knighthood*s golden spurs, the ci 
And priceless diadem of peerless Queens — 
I make appeal to you, that hear perchance 
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The last appeal which I shall ever make. 
So weigh my words not lightly ! for I feel 
The fluttering fires of life grow faint and cold 
About my heart. And oft, indeed, to me 
Lying whole hours awake in the dead nights 
The end seems near, as tho' the darkness knew 
The angel waiting there to call my soul 
Perchance before the house awakes ; and oft 
When faint, and all at once, from far away, 
The mournful midnight bells begin to sound 
Across the river, all the days that were 
( Brief evil days ! ) return upon my heart, 
And where the sweetness seemed, I see the sin. 
For, waking lone, long hours before the dawn. 
Beyond the borders of the dark I seem 
To see the twilight of another world, 
That grows and grows and glimmers on my gaze. 
And oft, when late, before the languorous moon 
Thro' yonder windows to the West goes down 
Among the pines, deep peace upon me falls. 
Deep peace like death, so that I think I know 
The blessed Mary and the righteous saints 
Stand at the throne, and intercede for me. 
Wherefore these things are thus I cannot tell. 
But now I pray you of your fealty. 
And by all knightly faith which may be left, 
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Arise and get you hence and join the King. 
For wherefore hold you thus behind the court. 
Seeing my liege the King is moved in wrath ? 
For wete you well what say your foes and mine 
* See how Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere 
Do hold them ever thus behind the King 
That they may take their pleasure ! * Knowing n 
How that for me all these delights are come 
To be as withered violets." 

Half in tears 
She ceased abrupt. Given up to a proud grief, 
Vex*d to be vext. With love and anger moved- 
LfOve touched with scorn, and anger pierced \« 

love. 
About her all unheeded, her long hair 
Loos*d its warm, yellow, waving loveliness. 
And o'er her bare and shining shoulder cold 
Fell floating free. Upon one full white arm, 
To which the amorous purple coverlet 
Clung dimpling close, her drooping state was pre 
There, half in shadow of her soft gold curls. 
She leaned, and like a rose enriched with dew. 
Whose heart is heavy with the clinging bee, 
Bow'd down toward him all her glowing face. 
While in the light of her large angry eyes 
Uprose, and rose, a slow imperious sorrow, 
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And o*er the shine of still, unquivering tears 
Swam on to him. 

But he, with brows averse 
And orgolous looks, three times to speech addressed. 
Three times in vain. The silence of the place 
Fell like a hand upon his heart, and hushed 
His foolish anger with authority. 
He would not see the wretched Queen : he saw 
Only the hunter on the arrass'd wall 
Prepare to wind amort his bugle-horn, 
And the long daylight dying down the floors. 
For half-way through the golden gates of eve 
The sun was rolled. The dropping tapestry glow'd 
With awful hues. Far oif among his reeds 
The river, smitten with a waning light. 
Shone : and, behind black lengths of pine revealed, 
The red West smoulder'd, and the day declined. 
Then year by year as wave on wave a sea 
The tided Past came softly o'er his heart, 
And all the days which had been. 

So he stood 
Long in his mind divided : with himself 
At strife : and, like a steed that hotly chafes, 
His silver bit, which yet some silken rein 
Swayed by a skilled accustomed hand restrains, 
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His heart against the knowledge of its love 
Made vain revolt, and fretful rose and sunk. 
But at the last, quelling a wayward grief, 
Thar swelled against all utterance, and sought 
To force its salt and sorrowful overflow 
Upon weak language, " Now indeed," he cried, 
" I see the face of the old time is changed, 
And all things alter'd ! Will the sun still bum ? 
Still bum the eternal stars ? For love was deemed 
Not less secure than these. Needs should there be 
Something remarkable to prove the world 
I am no more that Lancelot, nor thou 
That Guinevere, of whom, long since, the fame, 
Fruitful of noble deeds, with such a light 
Did All this nook and cantle of the earth, 
That all great lands of Christendom beside 
Show'd darkened of their glory. But I see 
That there is nothing left for men to swear by. 
For then thy will did never urge me hence, 
But drew me thro' all dangers to thy feet. 
And none can say, least thou, I have not been 
The staff and burgonet of thy fair fame." 



Thus he, transported by the thought of days 
And deeds that, like the mournful martial soi 
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Blown thro' sad towns where some dead king 

goes by, 
Made music in the chambers of his heart, 
Swept by the mighty memory of the past. 
Nor spake the sorrowful Queen, nor from deep muse 
Unbent the grieving beauty of her brows, 
But held her heart's proud pain superbly still. 

But when he lifted up his looks, it seemed 
Something of sadness in the ancient place, 
Like dying breath from lips beloved of yore. 
Or unforgotten touch of tender hands 
After long years, upon his spirit fell. 
For near the carven casement hung the bird. 
With hood and jess, that oft had led them forth. 
These lovers, thro' the heart of rippling woods 
At morning, in the old and pleasant time, 
And o'er the broider'd canopies of state 
Blazed Uther's dragons, curious, wrought with 

gems. 
Then to his mind that dear and distant dawn 
Came back when first a boy at Arthur's court 
He paused abasht before the youthful Queen. 
And, feeling now her long imploring gaze 
Holding him in his sorrow, when he marked 
How changed her state, and all unlike to her, 
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The most renowned beauty of the time, 
And pearl of chivalry, for whom himself 
All on a summer's day broke, long of yore, 
A hundred lances in the field, he sprang 
And caught her hand ; and, falling to on^e knee, 
Arch'd all his haughty neck to a quick kiss, 
And there was silence. Silently the West 
Grew red and redder, and the day declined. 

Owen Meredith, 





(Flush or Faunus.) 

You see this dog ; it was but yesterday 
I mused forgetful of his presence here, 
Till thought on thought drew downward tear on 

tear : 
When from the pillow where wet-cheeked I lay, 
A head as haiiy as Faunus thrust its way 
Right sudden against my face, two golden clear 
Great eyes astonished mine, a drooping ear 
Did flap on either cheek to dry the spray. 
I started lirst as some Arcadian 
Amazed by goatly god in twilight grove, 
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But as the bearded vision closelier ran 
My tears off, I knew Flush, and rose above 
Surprise and sadness, thanking the true Pan, 
Who by low creatures leads to heights of love. 

Elizabeth Barrett Brown 



YOUTH AND AGE. 

Verse, a breeze 'mid blossoms straying. 

Where hope clung feeding like a bee — 
Both were mine I Life went a-Maying 

With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 

When I was young ! 
When I was young ? Ah woful when ! 
Ah, for the change 'twixt now and then ! 
This breathing house not built with hands, 

This body that does me grievous wrong, 
0*er aery cliffs and glittering sands. 

How lightly then it flashed along ! — 
Like those trim skiffs unknown of yore. 

On windy lakes and rivers wide, 
That ask no aid of sail or oar. 

That fear no spite of wind or tide ! 
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Nought cared this body for wind or weather 
When youth and I lived in't together. 



Flowers are lovely ; love is flower-like ; 

Friendship is a sheltering tree ; 
O the joys that came down shower-like 

Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 

Ere I was old. 
Ere I was old ? Ah, woful ere ! 
Which tells me Youth's no longer here ! 

Youth ! for years so many and sweet, 
'Tis known that thou and I were one ; 

ril think it but a fond deceit — 

It cannot be, that thou art gone ! 
The vesper bell has not yet tolled. 
And thou wert aye a masker bold ! 
What strange disguise hast now put on^ 
To make believe that thou art gone ? 

1 see these locks in silvery slips, 
This drooping gait, this altered size ; 

But spring-tide blossoms on thy lips, 

And tears take sunshine from thine eyes ! 
Life is but thought ; so think I will 
That Youth and I are house-mates still. 

Coleridge, 
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WORK WITHOUT HOPE. 

Lines composed list February, 1817. 

All Nature seems at work. Stags leave their lai 
The bees are stirring — birds are on the wing — 
And winter, slumbering in the open air, 
Wears on his smiling face a dream of spring ! 
And I, the while, the sole unbusy thing, 
Nor honey make, nor pair, nor build, nor sing. 
Yet well I ken the banks where amaranths blow 
Have traced the fount whence streams of nee 

flow. 
Bloom, O ye amaranths ! bloom for whom ye m; 
For me ye bloom not ! Glide, rich streams, awj 
With lips unbrightened, wreathless brow, I strc 
And would you learn the spells that drowse' 

soul ? 
Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live. 

Coterie 




THE PRISONER OF MOUNT SAINT 
MICHAEL. 

Booh, storm-bell ! 
Swing from thy rusted chain I 

Boom away and away 
Over the darkling main t 

And I will walk with folded arms, 
And I will walk alone. 

And I will talk to the winds and the waves 
Of the love that is over and gone. 

Boom, storm -bell ! 
The mariner out in the foam, 

Is thinking now of the winsome wife 
And the rosy babes at home I 

But I must pace by the running sea, 
In the tempest all alone, 
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And I must wail to the winds and the wave 
For the love that is over and gone ! 

Boom, storm-bell ! 
Swing from thy rusted chain 1 

Boom away and away 
Over the stormy main ! 

Across the winds a funeral knell — 
In the waves a weary moan — 

And in my heart a famishing cry 
For the love that is over and gone. 

E. y, Armstrot 



PLEASURES OF HOPE. 

But Hope can here her moonlight vigils keep. 
And sing to charm the spirit of the deep : 
Swift as yon streamer lights the starry pole, 
Her visions warm the watchman's pensive soul ; 
His native hills that rise in happier climes, 
The grot that heard his song of other times. 
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His cottage home, his bark of slefider sail, 
His glassy lake and broomwood-blossomed vale. 
Rush on his thought; he sweeps before the wind. 
Treads the loved shore he sighed to leave behind ; 
Meets at each step a friend's familiar face, 
And flies at last to Helen's long embrace ; 
Wipes from her cheek the rapture-speaking tear ! 
And clasps with many a sigh his children dear ! 
While, long neglected, but at length caressed, 
His faithful dog salutes the smiling guest, 
Points to the master's eyes (where'er they roam) 
His wistful face, and whines a welcome home. 
Friend of the brave ! in peril's darkest hour, 
Intrepid Virtue looks to thee for power ; 
To thee the heart its trembling homage yields, 
On stormy floods and carnage-covered fields. 
When front to front the banner'd hosts combine. 
Halt ere they close and form the dreadful line. 
When all is still on Death's devoted soil, 
The march-worn soldier mingles for the toil ! 
As rings his glittering tube, he lifts on high 
The dauntless brow, the spirit-speaking eye, 
Hails in his heart the triumph yet to come. 
And hears thy stormy music in the drum. 

Thomas Campbell, 
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GERTRUDE OF WYOMING. 

(the death of GERTRUDE.) 

Clasp me a little longer on the brink 

Of fate ! while I can feel thy dear caress ; 

And when this heart hath ceased to beat — oh 

think, 
And let it mitigate thy woe's excess, 
That thou hast been to me all tenderness, 
And friend to more than human friendship just. 
Oh ! by that retrospect of happiness, 
And by the hopes of an immortal trust, 
God shall assuage thy pangs — when I am laid ii 

dust. 

Half could I bear methinks to leave this earth, — 
And thee, more loved than aught beneath the sun 
If I had lived to smile but on the birth 
Of one dear pledge ; — but shall there then be none 
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In future times no gentle little one, 

To clasp thy neck, and look, resembling me ? 

Yet seems it, ev*n while life's last pulses run, 

A sweetness in the cup of death to be, 

Lord of my bosom's love ! to die beholding thee. 

Hushed were his Gertrude's lips ! but still their 

bland 
And beautiful expression seemed to melt 
With love that could not die ! and still his hand 
She presses to the heart no more that felt. 
Ah heart ! where once each fond affection dwelt, 
And features yet that spoke a soul more fair. 
Mute, gazing, agonising, as he knelt, — 
Of them that stood encircling his despair. 
He heard some friendly words ; — but knew not 

what they were. 

Thomas Campbell. 
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THE BISHOP'S WALK. 

(the cathedral town.) 

A GRAY old minster on the height, 
Towers o'er the trees and in the light ; 
A gray old town along the ridge 
Slopes, winding downward to the bridge— 
A quaint, old, gabled place. 
With Church stamped on its face. 

The quiet Close, secluded, dim. 
The lettered scroll, the pillar slim, 
The armorial bearings on the wall, 
The very air you breathe, are all 

Full of Church memories 

And the old sanctities. 
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And beautiful the gray old place 

With characters of antique grace 

That tell the tale of pious work 

Beneath the spire and round the kirk, 
And growth of Law and Right 
Where Christ had come to light. 

Begrimed with smoke, a monotone 
Of equal streets in brick or stone, 
With squalid lane, and flaunting hall 
Infrequent spire and chimneys tall ; 

You know the ptace wherein 

The weary toil and spin. 

With jalousie and portico, 
And oriel large, where sea-winds blow. 
And light parade, and ample streets. 
Where idler with the idler meets ; 

You know the haunt of pleasure 

Or sick resort of leisure. 



Far otherwise the old church town. 
With the gray minster for its crown ; 
Its tide of work has ebbed away, 
Its pleasuring was never gay ; 
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Yet there the morning broke, 
And the new world awoke. 

And it is well, amidst the whirr 
Of restless wheels and busy stir, 
To find a quiet spot where live 
Fond pious thoughts conservative, 

That ring to an old chime. 

And bear the moss of time. 

Like ivy clasping ruin gray. 

And greenly clothing its decay ; 

Like garden haunted to this hour 

With smell of some old-fashioned flower ; 

So sweet the dim old town 

Still with its minster crown. 

Orwe 






ANNABEL LEE. 

It was many and many a year ago, 

In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived, whom you may know, 

By the name of Annabel Lee ; 
And this maiden she lived with no other thought 

Than to love and be loved by me. 

/ was a child and she was a child. 

In this kingdom by the sea : 
But we loved with a love which was more than 
love — 

I and my Annabel Lee — 
With a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 

Coveted her and me. 
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And this was the reason that, long ago, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 
A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 

My beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
So that her high-born kinsman came, 

And bore her away from me, 
To shut her up in a sepulchre 

In this kingdom by the sea. 

The angels not half so happy in heaven, 

Went envying her and me — 
Yes ! — that was the reason (as all men know, 

In this kingdom by the sea) 
That the wind came out of the cloud by night 

Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 
But our love it was stronger by far than the love 

Of those who were older than we — 

Of many far wiser than we — 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 

Nor the demons down under the sea. 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 

For the moon never beams, without bringing me 
dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
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And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling — my darling — my life and my bride, 

In her sepulchre there by the sea, 

In her tomb by the sounding sea. 

Edgar Allan Poe, 



THE CONQUEROR WORM. 

Lo, 'tis a gala night 

Within the lonesome latter years ! 
An angel throng, bewinged, bedight 

In veils, and drowned in tears, 
Sit in a theatre, to see 

A play of hopes and fears, 
While the orchestra breathes fitfully 

The music of the spheres. 

Mimes in the form of God on high. 

Mutter and mumble low, 
And hither and thither fly — 

Mere puppets, they who come and go 
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At bidding of vast formless things 
That shift the scenery to and fro. 

Flapping from out their Condor wing^ 
Invisible Wo ! 

That motley drama — oh be sure 

It shall not be foi^ot ! 
With its Phantom chased for eveimore 

By a crowd that seize it not. 
Through a circle that ever retumeth in 

To the self-same spot. 
And much of Madness, and more of Sin, 

And Horror the soul of the plot. 

But see, amid the mimic rout 

A crawling shape intrude ! 
A blood-red thing that writhes from out 

The scenic solitude ! 
It writhes ! — it writhes ! — with mortal pangs. 

And mimes become its food : 
And the angels sob at vermin fangs 

In human gore imbued. 

Out — out are the lights — out all ! 

And, over each quivering form. 
The curtain, a funeral pall. 

Comes down with the rush of a storm. 



THE CONQUEROR WORM. 
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And the angels, all pallid and wan, 

Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy, ** Man," 

And its hero the Conqueror Worm. 

Edgar Allan Poe, 




BALLAD. 

The Skeleton in Armour. 

** Speak ! speak ! thou fearful guest ! 
Who, with thy hollow breast 
Still in rude armour drest, 

Comest to daunt me ! 
Wrapt not in Eastern balms, 
But with thy fleshless palms 
Stretched as if asking alms, 

Why dost thou haunt me ? *' 

Then from those cavernous eyes 
Pale flashes seem to rise, 
As.when the Northern skies 

Gleam in December; 
And, like the water's flow 
Under December's snow, 
Came a dull voice of woe 

From the heart's chamber : 
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** I was a Viking old I 
My deeds though manifold, 
No Skald in song has told, 

No Saga taught thee ! 
Take heed, that in thy verse 
Thou dost the tale rehearse, 
Else dread a dead man's curse ! 

For this I sought thee. 

" Far in the Northern land, 
By the wild Baltic's strand, 
I, with my childish hand, 

Tamed the ger-falcon ; 
And with my skates fast-bound. 
Skimmed the half-frozen Sound 
That the poor whimpering hound 

Trembled to walk on. 

** Oft to his frozen lair, 
Tracked I the grisly bear, 
While from my path the hare 
Fled like a shadow ; 
Oft through the forest dark 
Followed the were-wolfs bark 
Until the soaring lark 

Sang from the meadow. 
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'* But when I older grew, 
Joining a corsair's crew, 
O'er the dark sea I flew 

With the marauders. 
Wild was the life we led, 
Many the souls that sped ; 
Many the hearts that bled, 

By our stern orders. 

** Many a wassail-bout 
Wore the long Winter out ; 
Often our midnight shout 

Set the cocks crowing. 
As we the Berserk's tale 
Measured in cups of ale, 
Draining the oaken pail, 

Filled to o'erflowing. 

** Once, as I told in glee 
Tales of the stormy sea. 
Soft eyes did gaze on me. 

Burning, yet tender ; 
And as the white stars shine 
On the dark Norway pine. 
On that dark heart of mine 

Fell their soft splendour, 
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" I wooed the blue-eyed maid 
Yielding, yet half-afraid, 
And in the forest's shade 

Our vows were plighted. 
Under its loosened vest 
Fluttered her little breast, 
Like birds within their nest 

By the hawk frighted. 

" Bright in her father's hall, 
Shields gleamed upon the wall. 
Loud sang the minstrels all. 

Chanting his glory. 
When of old Hildebrand 
I asked his daughter's hand 
Mute did the minstrels stand 

To hear my story. 

** While the brown ale he quaffed, 
Loud then the champion laughed, 
And as the wind-gusts waft 

The sea foam brightly, 
So the loud laugh of scorn, 
Out of those lips unshorn. 
From the deep drinking-horn 

Blew the foam lightly. 
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** She was a Prince's child, 
I but a Viking wild, 
And though she blushed and smiled, 

I was discarded ! 
Should not the dove so white 
Follow the sea-mew's flight. 
Why did they leave that night 

Her nest unguarded ? 

** Scarce had I put to sea. 
Bearing the maid with me, — 
Fairest of all was she 

Among the Norsemen ! 
When on the white sea- strand, 
Waving his armed hand, 
Saw we old Hildebrand, 

With twenty horsemen. 

** Then launched they to the blast 
Bent like a reed each mast, 
Yet we were gaining fast, 

When the wind failed us ; 
And with a sudden flaw 
Came round the gusty Skaw, 
So that our foe we saw 

Laugh as he hailed us. 
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'* And as to catch the gale, 
Round veered the flapping sail, 
Death was the helmsman's hail, 
Death without quarter ! 
Midships with iron keel 
Struck we her ribs of steel ; 
Down her black hulk did reel 

Through the black water ! 

** As with his wings aslant, 
Sails the fierce cormorant, 
Seeking some rocky haunt. 

With his prey laden, 
So toward the open main, 
Beating the sea again, 
Through the wild hurricane 
Bore I the maiden. 

** Three weeks we westward bore. 
And when the storm was o'er, 
Cloud-like we saw the shore 

Stretching to leeward ; 
There for my lady's bower 
Built I the lofty tower. 
Which, to this very hour, 

Stands looking seaward. 
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*' There lived we many years ; 
Time dried the maiden's tears ; 
She had forgot her fears, 

She was a mother ; 
Death closed her mild blue eyes, 
Under that tower she lies ; 
Ne'er shall the sun arise 

On such another ! 

** Still grew my bosom then, 
Still as a stagnant fen ! 
Hateful to me were men, 

The sunlight hateful ! 
In the vast forest here. 
Clad in my warlike gear. 
Fell I upon my spear, 

O death was grateful ! 

** Thus seamed with many scars, 
Bursting these prison bars, 
Up to its native stars 

My soul ascended ; 
There from the flowing bowl 
Deep drinks the warrior's soul 
Skoal ! to the Northland ! Skoal " 
— ^Thus the tale ended. 

Longfellow, 
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THE SPANISH STUDENT. 

I WILL forget her ! All dear recollections 
Pressed in my heart, like flowers within a book, 
Shall be torn out and scattered to the winds ! 
I will forget her ! But perhaps hereafter. 
When she shall learn how heartless is the world 
A voice within her will repeat my name, 
And she will say, ** He was indeed my friend ! " 
I would I were a soldier, not a scholar, 
That the loud march, the deafening beat of drums. 
The shattering blast of the brass-throated trumpet, 
The din of arms, the onslaught and the storm, 
And a swift death might make me deaf for ever 
To the upbraidings of this foolish heart ! 

Longfellow, 
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THE PERSIAN'S STORY. 



Wakedi, and the-Heshemite, and I, 
Called each the other friend, and what we meant 
By all the meaning of that common word, 
One tale among a hundred, — one round pearl 
Dropped off the chain of daily circumstance 
Into the Poet's hand — one luscious fruit 
Scarce noticed in the summer of the tree. 
Is here preserved, that you may do the like. 

*' The Ramadhan's long days (where'er they fall 
Certain to seem the longest of the year) 
Were nearly over, and the populous streets 
Were silent as if haunted by the plague ; 
For all the town was crowiding the bazaar, 
To buy new garments as beseemed the time, 
In honour of the Prophet and themselves. 
But in our house my wife and I still sat, 
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And looked with sorrow in each other's faces. 

It was not for ourselves — we well could let 

Our present clothes serve out another year, 

And meet the neighbours' scoffs with quiet minds ; 

But for our children we were grieved and shamed ; 

That they should have to hide their little heads, 

And take no share of pleasure in the Feast, 

Or else contrast their torn and squalid vests 

With the gay freshness of their playmates' garb. 

At last my wife spoke out — * Where are our friends ? 

Where is Wakedi ? where the Heshemite ? 

That you are worn and pale with want of gold, 

And they perchance with coin laid idly by 

In some closed casket, or in some vain sport 

Wasted, for want of honest purposes ? * 

My heart leapt light within me at these words, 

And I, rejoicing at my pain as past, 

Sent one I trusted to the Heshemite, 

Told him my need in few plain written words. 

And, ere an hour had passed, received from him 

A purse of gold tied up, sealed with his name : 

And in a moment I was down the street, 

And in my mind's eye chose the children's clothes. 

— But between will and deed, however near, 

There often lies a gulf impassable. 

So, ere I reached the gate of the Bazaar, 
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Wakedi*s slave accosted me — his breath 

Cut short with haste ; and from his choking throat 

His master's message issued word by word. 

The sum was this : — a cruel creditor, 

Taking the Vantage of the season's use 

Pressed on Wakedi for a debt, and swore 

That unless paid ere evening-prayer, the law 

Should wring by force the last of his demand. 

Wakedi had no money in the house, 

And I was prayed, in this his sudden strait, 

To aid him, in my duty as a friend. 

Of course I took the Heshemite's sealed purse 

Out of my breast and gave it to the slave ; 

Yet I must own, oppressed with foolish fear 

Of my wife's tears, and, might be, bitter words, 

If empty-handed I had home returned, 

I sat all night, half sleeping, in the mosque, 

Beneath the glimmering feathers, eggs, and lamps, 

And only in the morning nerved my heart 

To tell her of our disappointed pride. 

She, when I stammered out my best excuse, 

Abashed me with her kind approving calm 

Saying — * The parents' honour clothes the child.' 

Thus I grew cheerful in her cheerfulness. 

And we began to sort the children's vests. 

And found them not so sordid after all. 
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* This might be turned — that stain might well be 

hid— 
This remnant might be used.' So we went on 
Almost contented, till surprised we sa^ 
The Heshemite approach, and with quick steps 
Enter the house, and in his hand he showed 
The very purse tied up, sealed with his name, 
Which I had given to help Wakedi's need ! 
At once he asked us, mingling words with smiles, 

* What means this secret ? You sent yester morn 
Asking for gold, and I, without delay. 
Returned the purse containing all I had. 

But I too found myself that afternoon 

Wanting to buy a sash to grace the feast ; 

And sending to Wakedi, from my slave 

Received this purse I sent you the same morn 

Unopened.* * Easy riddle,' I replied, 

' And, as I hope, no miracle for me — 

That which you gave me for my pleasure's fee 

Should serve Wakedi in his deep distress.' 

And then I told him of Wakedi's fate : 

And we were both o'ercome with anxious care 

Lest he, obeying his pure friendship's call. 

Had perilled his own precious liberty. 

Or suffered some hard judgment of the law. 

But to our great delight and inward peace. 
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Wakedi a few moments after stood 
Laughing behind us, ready to recount 
How Allah, loving the unshrinking faith 
With which he had supplied his friend's desire 
Regardless of his own necessity, 
Assuaged the creditor's strong rage, and made 
His heart accessible to gentle thoughts. 
Granting Wakedi time to pay the debt. 
Thus our three tales were gathered into one. 
Just as I give them you, and with the purse 
Then opened in the presence of the three — 
We gave our children unpretending vests. 
Applied a portion to Wakedi 's debts, 
And bought the Heshemite the richest sash 
The best silk-merchant owned in the bazaar." 

Soon as he ceased, a pleasant murmur rose. 
Not only of applause, but of good words : 
Dwelling upon the subject of the tale : 
Each to his neighbour in low utterance spoke 
Of Friendship and its blessings, and God's grace 
By which man is not left alone to fight 
His daily battle through a cruel worid. 

R. Monckton Milm 




THE HAREEM, 

Behind the veil, where depth is traced 

By many a complicated line, — 
Behind the lattice closely laced 

With filagree of choice design, — 
Behind the lofty garden wall. 

Where stranger face can ne'er surprise, — 
The inner world her all-in-all. 

The Eastern Woman lives and dies. 

Husband and children round her draw 

The narrow circle where she rests ; 
His will the single perfect law, 

That scarce with choice her mind molests 
Their birth and tutelage the ground 

And meaning of her life on earth — 
She knows not elsewhere could be found 

The measure of a woman's worth. 
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If young and beautiful, she dwells 

An idol in a secret shrine, 
Where one high-priest alone dispels 

The solitude of charms divine : 
And in his happiness she lives. 

And in his honour has her own. 
And deems not that the love she gives 

Can be too much for him alone. 

Within the gay kiosk reclined. 

Above the scent of lemon groves, 
Where bubbling fountains kiss the wind, 

And birds make music to their loves, — 
She lives a kind of faery life, 

In sisterhood of fruits and flowers, 
Unconscious of the outer strife 

That wears the palpitating hours. 

And when maturer duties rise 

In pleasure's and in passion's place, 
Her duteous loyalty supplies 

The presence of departed grace : 
So hopes she by untiring truth, 

To win the bliss to share with him 
Those glories of celestial youth, 

Which time can never taint or dim. 

R. Monckton Mjlm 
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The Truth of Woman. 

Woman's faith, and woman's trust — 
Write the characters in dust ; 
Stamp them on the running stream, 
Print them on the moon's pale beam, 
And each evanescent letter 
Shall be clearer, firmer, better. 
And more permanent, I ween. 
Than the thing those letters mean. 

I have strained the spider's thread 

'Gainst the promise of a maid ; 

I have weigh'd a grain of sand 

'Gainst her plight of heart and hand ; 

I told my true love of the token 

How her faith proved light, and her word was 

broken ; 
Again her word and truth she did plight, 
And I believed them again ere night. 

Sir Walter Scott. 
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MADAME LA MARQUISE. 

The folds of her wine-dark violet dress 

Glow over the sofa fall on fall, 
As she sits in the air of her loveliness 

With a smile for each and all. 

Half of her exquisite face in the shade 
Which o'er it the screen in her soft hand flings; 

Thro' the gloom glows her hair in its odorous 
braid : 
In the firelight are sparkling her rings. 

As she leans, — the slow smile half shut up in 
her eyes 

Beams the sleepy, long, silk-soft lashes beneath; 
Thro' her crimson lips, stirred by her faint replies, 

Breaks one gleam of her pearl-white teeth. 
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As she leans, — where your eye by her beauty 
subdued 
Droops — from under warm fringes of broidery 
white 
The slightest of feet — silken-slipper'd, protrude, 
For one moment, then slip out of sight. 

As I bend o'er her bosom, to tell her the news, 
The faint scent of her hair, the approach of her 
cheek, 
The vague warmth of her breath, all my senses 
suffuse 
With HERSELF : and I tremble to speak. 

She sits in the curtain'd, luxurious light 

Of that room, with its porcelain, and pictures, 
and flowers, 
When the dark day's half done, and the snow 
flutters white. 
Past the windows in feathery showers. 

All without is so cold, — *neath the low leaden sky ! 

Down the bald, empty street, like a ghost, the 
gend'arme 
Stalks surly : a distant carriage hums by : — 

All within is so bright and so warm ! 
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But she drives after noon : — ^then*s the time to 
behold her. 
With her fair face half hid, like a ripe peeping 
rose, 
'Neath that veil, — o'er the velvets and furs which 
enfold her, 
Leaning back with a queenly repose, — 

As she glides up the sunlight! .... you*d say 
she was made 

To loll back in a carriage, all day, with a smile ; 
And at dusk, on a sofa, to lean in the shade 

Of soft lamps and be woo*d for a while. 

Could we find out the heart thro' that velvet 
and lace ! 

Can it beat without ruffling het sumptuous dress ? 
She will show us her shoulder, her bosom, her face ; 

But what her heart's like, we must guess. 

With live women and men to be found in the 
world — 
( — Live with sorrow and sin, — live with pain 
and with passion, — ) 
Who could live with a doll, though its locks 
should be curl'd. 
And its petticoats trimm'd in the fashion ? 
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Tis SO fair I . . . . would my bite, if I bit it, 
draw blood ? 
Will it cry if I hurt it ? or scold if I kiss ? 
Is it made, with its beauty, of wax or of wood ? 
.... Is it worth while to guess at all this ? 

Owen Meredith, 
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Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife 1 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 

Sir Walter Scott. 
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Emily, 

A ship is floating in the harbour now, 

A wind is hovering o'er the mountain's brow ; 

There is a path on the sea's azure floor, 

No keel has ever ploughed that path before ; 

The halycons brood around the foamless isles ; 

The treacherous Ocean has forsworn its wiles ; 

The merry mariners are bold and free ; 

Say, my heart's sister, wilt thou sail with me ? 

Our bark is as an albatross, whose nest 

Is a far Eden of the purple East ; 

And we between her wings will sit, while Night 

And Day, and Storm and Calm, pursue their flight, 

Our ministers, along the boundless Sea 

Treading each other's heels, unheededly. 

It is an isle under Ionian skies 

Beautiful as a wreck of Paradise, 
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And, for the harbours are not safe and good, 

This land would have remained a solitude 

But for some pastoral people native there, 

Who from the Elysian, clear, and golden air 

Draw the last spirit of the age of gold. 

Simple and spirited ; innocent and bold. 

The blue JEgean girds this chosen home, 

With ever-changing sound and light and foam. 

Kissing the sifted sands, and caverns hoar ; 

And all the winds wandering along the shore 

Undulkte with the undulating tide : 

There are thick woods where sylvan forms abide ; 

And many a fountain, rivulet, and pond 

As clear as elemental diamond. 

Or serene morning air; and far beyond, 

The mossy tracks made by the goats and deer 

(Which the rough shepherd treads but once a 

year,) 
Pierce into glades, caverns, and bowers, and halls 
Built round with ivy, which the waterfalls 
Illumining, with sound that never fails. 
Accompany the noonday nightingales ; 
And all the place is peopled with sweet airs ; 
The light clear element which the isle wears 
Is heavy with the scent of lemon flowers. 
Which floats like mist laden with unseen showers 
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And falls upon the eye-lids like faint sleep ; 
And from the moss violets and jonquils peep, 
And dart their arrowy odour through the brain 
Till you might faint with that delicious pain. 
And every motion, odour, beam, and tone 
With that deep music is in unison : 
Which is a soul within the soul — they seem 
Like echoes of an antenatal dream. — 
It is an isle 'twixt Heaven, Air, Earth, and Sea, 
Cradled, and hung in clear tranquillity ; 
Bright as that wandering Eden Lucifer, 
Washed by the soft blue oceans of young air. 
It is a favoured place. Famine or Blight 
Pestilence, War, and Earthquake never light 
Upon its mountain peaks ; blind vultures, they 
Sail onward far upon their fatal way : 
The winged storms chanting their thunder-psalm 
To other lands, leave azure chasms of calm 
Over this isle, or weep themselves in dew. 
From which its fieMs and woods ever renew 
Their green and golden immortality. 
And from the sea there rise, and from the sky 
There fall clear exhalations, soft and bright, 
Veil after veil, each hiding some delight. 
Which Sun or Moon or zephyr draw aside, 
Till the isle's beauty, like a naked bride 
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Glowing at once with love and loveliness, 

Blushes and trembles at its own excess : 

Yet, like a buried lamp, a Soul no less 

Burns in the heart of this delicious isle, 

An atom of the Eternal, whose own smile 

Unfolds itself, and may be felt, not seen. 

O'er the grey rocks, blue waves, and forests green, 

Filling their bare and void interstices. — 

But the chief marvel of the wilderness 

Is a lone dwelling, built by whom or how 

None of the rustic island-people know ; 

'Tis not a tower of strength, though with its height 

It overtops the woods ; but, for delight. 

Some wise and tender Ocean-King*, ere crime 

Had been invented, in the world's young prime, 

Reared it, a wonder of that simple time. 

An envy of the isles, a pleasure-house 

Made sacred to his sister and his spouse. 

It scarce seems now a wreck of human art, 

But, as it were. Titanic ; in the heart 

Of Earth having assumed its form, then grown 

Out of the mountains, from the living stone. 

Lifting itself in caverns light and high ; 

For all the antique and learned imagery 

Has been erased, and in the place of it 

The ivy and the wild vine interknit 
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The volumes of their many-twining stems ; 

Parasite flowers illume with dewy gems 

The lampless halls, and when they fade, the sky 

Peeps through their winter-woof of tracery 

With moonlight patches, or star atoms keen, 

Or fragments of the day's intense serene ; 

Working mosaic on their Parian floors. 

And, day and night, aloof, from the high towers 

And terraces, the Earth and Ocean seem 

To sleep in one another's arms, and dream 

Of waves, flowers, clouds, woods, rocks, and all 

that we 
Read in their smiles, and call reality. 

«,t# «v -V «*' **« o^ 
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Shelley. 



THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 

(Teviot.) 

Sweet Teviot ! on thy silver tide 
The glaring bale-fires blaze no more ; 
No longer steel-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willowed shore ; 



THE POET S SONG. 
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Where'er thou wind*st, by dale or hill, 
All, all is peaceful, all is still, 
As if thy waves, since Time was born. 
Since first they rolled upon the Tweed, 
Had only heard the shepherd's reed. 
Nor started at the bugle-horn. 

Unlike the tide of human time 

Which, though it change in ceaseless flow, 

Retains each grief, retains each crime. 

Its earliest course was doomed to know ; 

And, darker as it downward bears, 

Is stained with past and present tears. 

Sir Walter Scott, 



THE POET'S SONG. 

The rain had fallen, the Poet arose. 
He pass'd by the town and out of the street, 
A light wind blew from the gates of the sun, 
And waves of shadow went over the wheat, 
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And he sat him down in a lonely place. 
And chanted a melody loud and sweet, 
That made the wild-swan pause in her cloud. 
And the lark drop down at his feet. 

The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee, 

The snake slipped under a spray, 

The wild hawk stood with the down on his beak, 

And stared, with his foot on the prey. 

And the nightingale thought, " I have sung many 

songs. 
But never a one so gay. 
For he sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died away." 

Tennyson. 



MUTABILITY. 

We are as clouds that veil the midnight moon ; 

How restlessly they speed, and gleam, and 
quiver. 
Streaking the darkness radiantly ! — ^yet soon 

Night closes round, and they are lost for ever ; 
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Or like forgotten lyres, whose dissonant strings 
Give various response to each varying blast, 

To whose frail frame no second motion brings 
One mood or modulation like the last. 

We rest— A dream has power to poison sleep ; 

We rise — One wandering thought pollutes the 
day; 
We feel, conceive or reason, laugh or weep ; 

Embrace fond woe or cast our cares away ; 

It is the same 1 — For, be it joy or sorrow, 
The path of its departure still is free ; 

Man's yesterday may ne'er be like his morrow ; 
Nought may endure but Mutability. 

Shelley. 



LARA. 

(Night.) 

The crowd are gone, the revellers at rest ; 
The courteous host, and all-approving guest. 
Again to that accustom'd couch must creep 
Where joy subsides, and sorrow sighs to sleep, 
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And man, o*erlabour'd with his being's strife, 
Shrinks to that sweet forgetfulness of life : 
There lie love's feverish hope, and cunning's guilt 
Hate's working brain, and lull'd ambition's wile ; 
O'er each vain eye oblivion's pinions wave, 
And quenched existence crouches in a grave. 
What better name may slumber's bed become ? 
Night's sepulchre, the universal home, 
Where weakness, strength, vice, virtue, sun 

supine, 
Alike in naked helplessness recline ; 
Glad for awhile to heave unconscious breath, 
Yet wake to wrestle with the dread of death. 
And shun, though day but dawn on ills increased 
That sleep, the loveliest, since it dreams the leas 
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(Morning.) 

Night wanes — the vapours round the mountaii 

curl'd. 
Melt into morn, and Light awakes the world. 
Man has another day to swell the past. 
And lead him near to little, but his last ; 
But mighty Nature bounds as from her birth, 
The sun is in the heavens, and life on earth ; 
Flowers in the valley, splendour in the beam. 
Health on the gale, and freshness in the stream. 
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Immortal man 1 behold her glories shine, 

And cry, exulting inly, ** They are thine I" 

Gaze on, while yet thy gladden'd eye may see ; 

A morrow comes when they are not for thee : 

And grieve what may above thy senseless bier, 

Nor earth nor sky will yield a single tear ; 

Nor cloud shall gather more, nor leaf shall fall, 

Nor gale breathe forth one sigh for thee, for all ; 

But creeping things shall revel in their spoil. 

And fit thy clay to fertilize the soil. 

Lord Byron, 



LYRICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS PIECES. 

Life ebbs from such old age unmarked and silent. 
As the slow neap-tide leaves yon stranded galley. — 
Late she rock'd merrily at the least impulse 
That wind or wave could give ; but now her keel 
Is settling on the sand, her mast has ta*en 
An angle with the sky, from which it shifts not. 
Each wave receding shakes her less and less, 
Till, bedded on the strand, she shall remain 
Useless as motionless. 

Old Play.— Sir Walter Scott. 



FROM MANFRED. 

(The Incantation.) 

When the moon is on the wave, 
And the glow-worm in the grass, 
And the meteor on the grave, 
And the wisp on the morass ; 
When the falHng stars are shooting. 
And the answer'd owls are hooting. 
And the silent leaves are still 
In the shadow of the hill, 
Shall my soul be upon thine, 
With a power and with a sign. 

Though thy slumber may be deep, 
Yet thy spirit shall not sleep : 
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There are shades which will not vanish, 

There are thoughts thou canst not hanish ; 

By a power to thee unknown, 

Thou canst never be alone ; 

Thou art wrapt as with a shroud, 

Thou art gathered in a cloud ; 

And for ever shalt thou dwell 

In the spirit of this spell. 

Though thou seest me not pass by. 

Thou shalt feel me with thine eye 

As a thing that, though unseen. 

Must be near thee and hath been ; 

And when in that secret dread 

Thou hast turn*d around thy head. 

Thou shalt marvel I am not 

As thy shadow on the spot, 

And the power which thou dost feel 

Shall be what thou must conceal. 



And a magic voice and verse 
Hath baptized thee with a curse ; 
And a spirit of the air 
Hath begirt thee with a snare ; 
In the wind there is a voice 
Shall forbid thee to rejoice ; 
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And to thee shall night deny 
All the quiet of her sky ; 
And the day shall have a sun, 
Which shall make thee wish it done. 

From thy false tears I did distil 

An essence which hath strength to kill ; 

From thy own heart I then did wring 

The black blood in its blackest spring ; 

From thy own smile I snatch'd the snake, 

For there it coil'd as in a brake ; 

From thy own lip I drew the charm 

Which gave all these their chiefest harm ; 

In proving every poison known, 

I found the strongest was thine own. 

By thy cold breast and serpent smile. 

By thy unfathom'd gulfs of guile, 

By that most seeming virtuous eye. 

By thy shut souFs hypocrisy ; 

By the perfection of thine art 

Which pass'd for human thine own heart ; 

By thy delight in others* pain, 

And by thy brotherhood of Cain, 

I call upon thee ! and compel 

Thyself to be thy proper Hell I 



FROM MANFRED. 
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And on thy head I pour the vial 

Which doth devote thee to this trial ; 

Nor to slumber, nor to die, 

Shall be in thy destiny ; 

Though thy death shall still seem near 

To thy wish, but as a fear; 

Lo ! the spell now works around thee, 

And the clankless chain hath bound thee ; 

O'er thy heart and brain together 

Hath the word been pass'd — now wither ! 

Byron, 
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FROM MAUD. 

O THAT 'twere possible 

After long grief and pain, 

To find the arms of my true love 

Round me once again ! 

When I was wont to meet her 
In the silent woody places 
By the home that gave me birth, 
We stood tranced in long embraces, 
Mixt with kisses sweeter, sweeter. 
Than an3rthing on earth. 

A shadow flits before me, 

Not thou, but like to thee ; 

Ah Christ, that it were possible 

For one short hour to see 

The souls we loved, that they might tell us 

What and where they be. 
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Half the night I waste in sighs, 
Half in dreams I sorrow after 
The delight of early skies ; 
In a wakeful doze I sorrow 
For the hand, the lips, the eyes, 
For the meeting of the morrow, 
The delight of happy laughter. 
The delight of low replies. 

'Tis a morning pure and sweet, 
And a dewy splendour falls 
On the little flower that clings 
To the turrets and the walls ; 
'Tis a morning pure and sweet, 
And the light and shadow fleet ; 
She is walking in the meadow. 
And the woodland echo rings ; 
In a moment we shall meet ; 
She is singing in the meadow, 
And the rivulet at her feet 
Ripples on in light and shadow 
To the ballad that she sings. 

9|C * * ' 'I^ 1* 

Tennyson. 



PROSPICE. 

Fear death ? — to feel the fog in my throat, 

The mist in my face. 
When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 

I am nearing the place, 
The power of the night, the press of the storm. 

The post of the foe ; 
Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 

Yet the strong man must go; 
For the journey is done and the summit attained. 

And the barriers fall, 
Though a battle's to fight ere the guerdon be 
gained, 

The reward of it all. 
I was ever a fighter, so — one fight more, 

The best and the last I 
I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and 
forbore. 

And made me creep past. 
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No ! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 

The heroes of old, 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life's arrears 

Of pain, darkness, and cold. 
For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 

The black minute's at end. 
And the elements rage, the fiend voices that rave 

Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first a peace, then a 

Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul ! I shall clasp thee again. 
And with God be the rest ! 

Robert Browning, 



THE LADY OF THE LAKE, 
(Coronach.) 

He is gone on the mountain, 

He is lost to the forest. 
Like a summer-dried fountain 

When our need was the sorest. 
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The font, re-appearing, 

From the rain-drops shall borrow, 
But to us comes no cheering, 

To Duncan no morrow ! 
The hand of the reaper 

Takes the ears that are hoary. 
But the voice of the weeper 

Wails manhood in glory ; 
The autumn winds rushing. 

Waft the leaves that are searest. 
But our flower was in flushing, 

When blighting was nearest. 

Fleet foot on the correi. 

Sage counsel in cumber. 
Red hand in the foray. 

How sound is thy slumber ! 
Like the dew on the mountain. 

Like the foam on the river. 
Like the bubble on the fountain. 

Thou art gone and for ever ! 

Sir Walter Scott. 
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THE PALACE OF ART. 

Pull of long-sounding corridors it was, 

That over-vaulted grateful gloom. 
Thro' which the livelong day my soul did paas, 

Well-pleased, from room to room. 

Full of great rooms and small the palace stood. 

All various, each a perfect whole 
From living Nature, fit for every mood 

And change of my still soul. 

For some were hung with arras green and blue, 

Showing a gaudy summer mom, 
Where with pufTd cheek the belted hunter blew 

His wreathed bugle-horn. 
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One seem'd all dark and red — a tract of sand, 

And some one pacing there alone, 
Who paced for ever in a glimmering land, 

Lit with a low large moon. 

One show'd an iron coast and angry waves, 
You seemed to hear them climb and fall. 

And roar rock-thwarted under bellowing caves, 
Beneath the windy wall. 

And one, a full-fed river winding slow 

By herds upon an endless plain, 
The ragged rims of thunder brooding low. 

With shadow-streaks of rain. 

And one the reapers at their sultry toil. 

In front they bound the sheaves. Behind 
Were realms of upland, prodigal in oil, 

And hoary to the wind. 

And one, a foreground black with stones and slags, 
Beyond, a line of heights, and higher 

All barred with long white cloud the scornful 
crags, 
And highest, snow and fire. 
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And one, an English home — gray twilight poured 

On dewy pastures, dewy trees. 
Softer than sleep — all things in order stored, 

A haunt of ancient Peace. 

Nor these alone, but every landscape fair, 

As fit for every mood of mind, 
Or gay, or grave, or sweet, or stem, was there. 

Not less than truth designed. 



Or the maid-mother by a crucifix. 
In tracts of pasture sunny warm. 

Beneath branch-work of costly sardon3rx 
Sat smiling, babe in arm. 

Or in a clear-walled city on the sea. 
Near gilded organ-pipes, her hair 

Wound with white roses, slept St. Cecily ; 
An angel looked at her. 

Or thronging all one porch of Paradise, 
A group of Houris bowed to see 

The dying Islamite, with hands and eyes 
That said, We wait for thee. 
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Or mythic Uther's deeply-wounded son 
In some fair space of sloping greens 

Lay, dozing in the vale of Avalon, 
And watch*d by weeping queens. 

Or hollowing one hand against his ear 

To list a footfall, ere he saw 
The wood-nymph, stayed the Ausonian king to 
hear 

Of wisdom and of law. 

Or over hills with peaky tops engrailed, 

And many a tract of palm and rice. 
The throne of Indian Cama slowly sailed 

A summer fann'd with spice. 

Or sweet Europa's mantle blue unclasp'd, 
From off her shoulder backward borne : 

From one hand droop'd a crocus ; one hand grasp'c 
The mild bull's golden horn. 

Or else flushed Ganymede, his rosy thigh 

Half buried in the Eagle's down, 
Sole as a flying star shot thro' the sky 

Above the pillar'd town. 

Tennyson 




ENOCH ARDEN. 
(the island.) 

The mountain wooded to the peak, the lawns 

And winding glades high up like ways to Heaven, 

The slender coco's drooping crown of plumes, 

The lightning flash of insect and of bird, 

The lustre of the long convolvoluses 

That coil'd around the stately stems, and ran 

Ev'n to the limit of the land, the glows 

And glories of the broad belt of the world, 

All these he saw ; but what he fain had seen 

He could not see, the kindly human face. 

Nor ever hear a kindly voice, but heard 

The myriad shriek of wheeling ocean-fowl, 

The league- long roller thundering on the reef, 

The moving whisper of huge trees that branch'd 
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And blossom'd in the zenith, or the sweep 

Of some precipitous rivulet to the wave, 

As down the shore he ranged, or all day long 

Sat often in the seaward-gazing gorge 

A shipwrecked sailor, waiting for a sail ; 

No sail from day to day, but every day 

The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 

Among the palms and ferns and precipices ; 

The blaze upon the waters to the east ; 

The blaze upon his island overhead ; 

The blaze upon the waters to the west ; 

Then the great stars that globed themselves in 

Heaven 
The hollower bellowing ocean, and again 
The scarlet shafts of sunrise, but no sail. 

There often as he watch'd or seem*d to watch, 

So still, the golden lizard on him paused, 

A phantom made of many phantoms moved, 

Before him haunting him, or he himself 

Moved haunting people, things and places, known 

Far in a darker isle beyond the line ; 

The babes, their babble, Annie, the small house, 

The climbing street, the mill, the leafy lanes, 

The peacock yew-tree and the lonely Hall, 

The horse he drove, the boat he sold, the chill 
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November dawns and dewy-glooming downs, 
The gentle shower, the smell of dying leaves, 
And the low moan of leaden-coloured seas. 

Once likewise in the ringing of his ears 
Tho' faintly, merrily — far and far away — 
He heard the pealing of his parish bells ; 
Then, tho' he knew not wherefore, started up 
Shuddering, and when the beauteous hateful isle 
Return'd upon him, had not his poor heart 
Spoken with That, which being everywhere 
Lets none, who speaks with Him, seem all alone. 
Surely the man had died of solitude. 

Tennyson. 
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PARACELSUS. 

(description of autumn.) 

. . . Autumn wins you best by this its mute 
Appeal to sympathy for its decay ; 
Look up, sweet Michal, nor esteem the less 
Your stained and drooping vines their grapes bov 

down. 
Nor blame those creaking trees bent with thei 

fruit, 
That apple-tree with a rare after-birth 
Of peeping blooins sprinkled its wealth among I 
Then for the winds — what wind that ever raved 
Shall vex that ash which overlooks you both — 
So proud it bears its berries F Ah, at length, 
The old smile meet for her, the lady of this 
Sequester'd nest ! — this kingdom, limited 



DE GUSTIBUS. IO3 

Alone by one old populous green wall 
Tenanted by the ever-busy flies, 
Grey crickets and shy lizards and quick spiders,. 
Each family of the silver-threaded moss — 
Which, look through near, this way, and it appears 
A stubble-field or a cane-brake, a marsh 
Of bulrush whitening in the sun : laugh now ! 
Fancy the crickets, each one in his house, 
Looking out, wondering at the world — or best, 
Yon painted snail with his gay shell of dew, 
Travelling to see the glossy balls high up 
Hung by the caterpillar like gold lamps. 

Robert Browning. 



" DE GUSTIBUS." 

:ic * i(c 4( 4c ^ 

What I love best in all the world. 

Is, a castle, precipice encurled, 

In a gash of the wind-grieved Apennine. 

Or look for me, old fellow of mine, 

(If I get my head from out the mouth 

O* the grave, and loose my spirit's bands. 
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And come again to the land of lands) — 
In a seaside house to the farther South, 
Where the baked Cicalas die of drouth, 
And one sharp tree — *tis a cypress — stands, 
By the many hundred years red-rusted, 
Rough iron spiked, ripe fruit — o*ercrusted. 
My sentinel to guard the sands 
To the water's edge. For what expands 
Before the house but the great opaque 
Blue breadth of sea without a break ? 
While, in the house, for ever crumbles 
Some fragment of the frescoed walls. 
From blisters where a scorpion sprawls. 
A girl bare-footed brings, and tumbles 
Down on the pavement green-flesh melons. 
And says there's news to-day — ^the king 
Was shot at, touched in the liver wing. 
Goes with his Bourbon arm in a sling : 
— She hopes they have not caught the felons. 

* * * * H- * 

Robert Browning, 




THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 

(the beacon-fire.) 

Is yon the star o'er Penchrj'st-Pen, 
That rises slowly to her ken, 
And, spreading broad its wavering light, 
Shakes its loose tresses on the night ? 
Is yon red glare the Western star ? 
O, 'tis the beacon-blaze of war ! 

The Warder viewed it blazing strong, 
And blew his war-note loud and long, 
Till, at the high and haughty sound, 
Rock, wood, and river rung around. 
The blast alarmed the festal hall. 
And startled forth the warriors all ; 
Far downward, in the castle-yard. 
Full many a torch and cresset glared ; 
And helms and plumes, confusedly tossed. 
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Were in the blaze half seen, half lost ; 

And spears in wild disorder shook, 

Like reeds beside a frozen brook. 

The Seneschal, whose silver hair 

Was reddened by the torches' glare, 

Stood in the midst, with gesture proud, 

And issued forth his mandates loud : — 

*' On Penchryst glows a bale of fire 

And three are kindling on Priesthaughswire. 

Ride out, ride out, 

The foe to scout ! 
Mount, mount for Branksome, every man ! 
Thou, Todrig, warn the Johnstone clan, 

That ever are true and stout — 
Ye need not send to Liddesdale ; 
For when they see the blazing bale, 
Elliots and Armstrongs never fail. — 
Ride, Alton, ride, for death or life ! 
And warn the Warder of the strife. 
Young Gilbert, let our beacon blaze. 
Our kin, and clan, and friends to raise. 

The ready page, with hurried hand, 
Awaked the need-fire's slumbering brand. 

And ruddy blushed the heaven : 
For a sheet of flame, from the turret high, 
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Waved like a blood-flag on the sky, 

All flaring and uneven ; 
And soon a score of fires, I ween, 
From height, and hill, and cliff" were seen ; 
Each with warlike tidings fraught ; 
Each from each the signal caught ; 
Each after each they glanced to sight. 
As stars arise upon the night. 
They gleam'd on many a dusky tarn 
Haunted by the lonely earn : 
On many a cairn's grey pyramid, 
Where urns of migtity chiefs lie hid. 

The livelong night in Branksome rang 

The ceaseless sound of steel ; 
The castle-bell with backward clang, 

Sent forth the *larum peal ; 
Was frequent heard the heavy jar. 
Where massive stone and iron bar 
Were piled on echoing keep and tower 
To whelm the foe with deadly shower ; 
Was frequent heard the changing guard, 
And watch-word from the sleepless ward ; 
While wearied by the endless din. 
Blood-hound and ban-dog yelled within. 

Sir Walter Scott. 
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THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 

(august.) 

Now came fuHilment of the year's desire, 
The tall wheat, coloured by the August fire 
Grew heavy-headed, dreading its decay, 
And blacker grew the elm-trees day by day. 
About the edges of the yellow com. 
And o'er the gardens grown somewhat outworn 
The bees went hurrying to iil! up their store ; 
The apple-boughs bent over more and more ; 
With peach and apricot the garden wall. 
Was odorous, and the pears began to fall 
From off the high tree with each freshening 
breeze. 
So in a house bordered about with trees. 
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A little raised above the waving gold 
The Wanderers heard this marvellous story told, 
While 'twixt the gleaming flasks of ancient wine, 
They watched the reapers' slow advancing line. 

William Morris, 



TIME. 

Unfathomable Sea ! whose waves are years, 
Ocean of Time, whose waters of deep woe 

Are brackish with the salt of human tears ! 

Thou shoreless flood, which in thy ebb and flow 

Claspest the limits of mortality ! 

And sick of prey, yet howling on for more, 

Vomitest thy wrecks on its inhospitable shore ; 

Treacherous in calm, and terrible in storm, 

Who shall put forth on thee, 

Unfathomable Sea ? 

Shelley. 




MAUD. 

See what a lovely shell, 
Small and pure as a pearl, 
Lying close at my foot, 
Frail, but a work divine. 
Made so fairily well 
With delicate spire and whorl 
How exquisitely minute, 
A miracle of design ! 



What is it ? a learned man 
Could give it a clumsy name. 
Let him name it who can. 
The beauty would be the same. 

The tiny cell is forlorn, 
Void of the little living will 



MAUD. Ill 

That made it stir on the shore. 
Did he stand at the diamond door 
Of his house in a rainbow frill ? 
Did he push when he was uncurled, 
A golden foot or a fairy horn 
Thro* his dim water-world ? 

Slight, to be crushed with a tap 
Of my finger-nail on the sand, 
Small, but a work divine, 
Frail, but of force to withstand, 
Year upon year, the shock 
Of cataract seas that snap 
The three-decker's oaken spine 
Athwart the ledges of rock. 
Here on the Breton strand. 

Tennyson. 
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THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 

(august.) 

Across the gap made by our English hinds, 

Amidst the Roman's handiwork, behold 

Far off the long-roofed church ; the shepherd binds 

The withy round the hurdles of his fold ; 

Down in the foss the river fed of old, 

That through long lapse of time has grown to be 

The little grassy valley that you see. 
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Rest here awhile, not yet the eve is still, 
The bees are wandering yet, and you may hear 
The barley mowers on the trenched hill, 
The sheep-bells, and the restless changing weir, 
All little sounds made musical and clear 
Beneath the sky that burning August gives, 
While yet the thought of glorious Summer lives. 
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Ah, love ! such happy days, such days as these, 
Most we still waste them, craving for the best, 
Like lovers o'er the painted images 
Of those who once their yearning hearts have 

blessed ? 
Have we been happy on our day of rest ? 
Thine eyes say ** yes," — but if it came again, 
Perchance its ending would not seem so vain. 

William Morris. 



ENDYMION. 

Leading the way, young damsels danced along, 
Bearing the burden of a shepherd's song ; 
Each having a white wicker, overbrimmed 
With April's tender younglings : next, well trimm'd, 
A crowd of shepherds with as sunburnt looks 
As may be read of in Arcadian books ; 
Such as sat listening round Apollo's pipe. 
When the great deity, for earth too ripe, 
Let his divinity o'erflowing die 
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In music, through the vales of Thessaly : 

Some idly trail'd their sheep-hooks on the ground, 

And some kept up a shrilly mellow sound 

With ebon-tipped flutes ; close after these. 

Now coming from beneath the forest trees, 

A venerable priest full soberly, 

Begirt with ministering looks : alway his eye 

Stedfast upon the matted turf he kept. 

And after him his sacred vestments swept. 

From his right hand there swung a vase, milk-white, 

Of mingled wine, out-sparkling generous light ; 

And in his left he held a basket full 

Of all sweet herbs that searching eye could cull : 

Wild thyme, and valley-lilies whiter still 

Than Leda's love, and cresses from the rill. 

Keats. 




THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 
(love's perversity.) 

How strange a thing a lover seems 

To animals that do not love. 
Lo, where he walks and talks in dreams. 

And flouts us with hia lady's glove ; 
How foreign is the garb he wears ; 

And how his great devotion mocks 
Our poor propriety, and scares 

The undevout with paradox ! 
His soul, through acorn of worldly care, 

And great extremes of sweet and gall, 
And musing much on all that's fair. 

Grows witty and fantastical ; 
He sobs his joy and sings his grief. 

And evermore finds such delight 
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In simply picturing his relief, 

That 'plaining seems to cure his plight ; 
He makes his sorrow when there's none ; 

His fancy blows both cold and hot ; 
Next to the wish that she'll be won. 

His first hope is that she may not ; 
He sues, yet deprecates consent ; 

Would she be captured she must fly ; 
She looks too happy and content, 

For whose least pleasure he would die ; 
Oh, cruelty, she cannot care 

For one to whom she's always kind. 
He says he's nought, but, oh, despair ! 

If he's not Jove to her fond mind ! 
He's jealous if she pets a dove, 

She must be his with all her soul ; 
Yet 'tis a postulate in love 

That part is greater than the whole. 
And all his apprehension's stress, 

When he's with her, regards her hair, 
Her hand, a ribbon of her dress. 

As if his life were only there ; 
Because she's constant, he will change, 

And kindest glances coldly meet. 
And, all the time he seems so strange. 

His soul is fawning at her feet ; 



I 
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Of smiles and simple heaven grown tired, 

He wickedly provokes her tears, 
And when she weeps, as he desired, 

Falls slain with testacies of fears ; 
He blames her though she has no faulty 

Except the folly to be his : 
He worships her, the more to exalt 

The profanation of a kiss ; 
Health's his disease, he*s never well 

But when his paleness shames her rose ; 
His faith's a rock-built citadel, 

It's sign a flag that each way blows ; 
His o'er-fed fancy frets and fumes ; 

And Love, in him, is flerce like Hate, 
And ruHles his ambrosial plumes 

Against the bars of time and fate. 

Coventry Patmore. 




\ 



MANFRED. 



(the coliseum by moonlight.) 

Upon such a night 

I stood within the Coliseum's wall, 
Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome ; 
The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin ; from afar 
The watch-dog bayed beyond the Tiber ; and 
More near from out the Caesars' palace came 
The owl's long cry, and, interruptedly, 
Of distant sentinels the fitful song 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 
Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
Appear'd to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bowshot — where the Caesars dwelt. 
And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 
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A grove which springs through leveird battlements, 

And twines its roots with the imperial hearths. 

Ivy usurps the laurel's place of growth ; 

But the gladiators' bloody Circus stands, 

A noble wreck in ruinous perfection ! 

While Caesar's chambers and the Augustan halls 

Grovel on earth in indistinct decay. — 

And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 

All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 

Which softened down the hoar austerity 

Of rugged desolation, and fill'd up. 

As 'twere anew, the gaps of centuries. 

Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 

And making that which was not, till the place 

Became religion, and the heart ran o'er 

With silent worship of the great of old ! — 

The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 

Our spirits from their urns. — 

Lord Byron, 
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MAY AND DEATH. 

I WISH that when you died last May, 
Charles, there had died along with you 
Three parts of spring's delightful things ; 
Ay, and, for me, the fourth part too. 

A foolish thought, and worse, perhaps I 
There must be many a pair of friends 
Who, arm in arm, deserve the warm 
Moon-births and the long evening-ends. 

So, for their sakes be May still May, 
Let their new time, as mine of old, 
Do all it did for me : I bid 
Sweet sights and sounds throng manifold. 
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Only one little sight, one plant 

Woods have in May, that starts up green 

Save a sole streak, which, so to speak, 

Is spring's blood, spilt its leaves between, — 

That, they might spare ; a certain wood 
Might miss the plant; their loss were small: 
But I, — whene'er the leaf grows there. 
Its drop comes from my heart, that's all. 

Robert Browning, 



WILL. 

O WELL for him whose will is strong! 

He suffers, but he will not suffer long ; 

He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong : 

For him nor moves the loud world's random 

mock, 
Nor all Calamity's hugest waves confound. 
Who seems a promontory of rock. 
That, compass'd round with turbulent sound. 
In middle ocean meets the surging shock, 
Tempest-buffeted, citadel-crown'd. 
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But ill for him who, bettering not with time, 

Corrupts the strength of heaven-descended Will, 

And ever weaker grows thro' acted crime, 

Or seeming-genial venial fault. 

Recurring and suggesting still ! 

He seems as one whose footsteps halt. 

Toiling in immeasurable sand, 

And o'er a weary sultry land. 

Far beneath a blazing vault, 

Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill, 

The city sparkles like a grain of salt. 

Tenjiyson 



MODERN LOVE. 

(portents.) 

What may this woman labour to confess ? 
There is about her mouth a nervous twitch. 
'Tis something to be told, or hidden : — ^which ? 
I get a glimpse of Hell in this mild guess. 
She has desires of touch, as if to feel 
That all the household things are things she knev 
She stops before the glass. What does she view 
A face that seems the latest to reveal ! 
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For she turns from it hastily, and toss'd 
Irresolute, steals shadow-like to where 
I stand ; and wavering pale before me there, 
Her tears fall still as oak-leaves after frost. 
She will not speak. I will not ask. We are 
League-sunder'd by the silent gulf between. 
You burly lovers on the village green, 
Yours is a lower but a happier star. 

George Meredith, 



SONNET FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 

My letters ! all dead paper, mute and white ! 

And yet they seem alive and quivering 

Against my tremulous hands which loose the 

string 
And let them drop down on my knee to-night. 
This said he wished to have me in his sight 
Once, as a friend : this fixed a day in spring 
To come and touch my hand .... a simple thing, 
Yet I wept for it ! — this . . . the paper's light . . 
Said, Dear, I love thee ; and I sank and quailed 
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As if God's future thundered on my past. 
This said, / am thine — and so its ink has paled 
With lying at my heart that beat too fast. 
And this . . . O Love, thy words have ill availed 
If, what this said, I dared repeat at last ! 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 



SONNET FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 

Yes, call me by my pet name ! let me hear 

The name I used to run at, when a child, 

From innocent play, and leave the cowslips 

piled. 
To glance up in some face that proved me 

dear 
With the look of its eyes. I miss the clear 
Fond voices which, being drawn and reconciled 
Into the music of Heaven's undefiled. 
Call me no longer. Silence on the bier, 
While I call God— call God !— So let thy mouth 
Be heir to those who are now exanimate. 
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Gather the north flowers to complete the south, 
And catch the early love up in the late. 
Yes, call me by that name, — and I, in truth 
With the same heart will answer and not wait. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 



COME NOT WHEN I AM DEAD. 

Come not, when I am dead. 

To drop thy foolish tears upon my grave, 
To trample round my fallen head. 

And vex the unhappy dust thou would'st not save. 
There let the wind sweep and the plover cry ; 

But thou, go by. 

Child, if it were thine error or thy crime 

I care no longer, being all unblest : 
Wed whom thou wilt, but I am sick of Time 

And I desire to rest. 
Pass on, weak heart, and leave me where I lie : 

• Go by, go by. 

Tennyson, 



\ 



THE LAST SONG. 

Must it be ? — then farewell, 

Thou whom my woman's heart cherish'd so long. 

Farewell, and be this song 

The last, wherein I say " I loved thee well." 

Many a weary strain 

{Never yet heard by thee) hath this poor breath 

Uttered of love and death, 

And maiden grief, hidden and chid in vain. 

Oh I if in after years 

The tale that I am dead shall touch thy heart, 

Bid not the pain depart. 

But shed over my grave a few sad tears. 
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Think of me — still so young, 

Silent, tho* fond, who cast my life away. 

Daring to disobey 

The passionate spirit that around me clung, 

Farewell again ! and yet, 

Must it indeed be so, and on this shore 

Shall thou and I no more 

Together see the sun of summer set ? 

For me, my days are done. 

No more shall I in vintage-time prepare 

Chaplets to bind my hair. 

As I was wont ; oh ! 'twas for you alone. 

But on my bier, I'll lay 

Me down in frozen beauty, pale and wan 

Martyr of love to man. 

And like a broken flower, gently decay. 

Barry Cornwall, 
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ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE. 

Mv heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 

One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk : 
'Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thy happiness, — 
That thou, Hght-winged Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 

O for a draught of vintage, that hath been 
Cool'd a long age in the deep-delved earth, 

Tasting of Flora and the country- green. 

Dance, and Proven9al song, and sunburnt mirt) 
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O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stained mouth ; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim : 

Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other 
groan ; 
Where palsy shakes a few sad, last grey hairs. 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and 
dies ; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs ; 
Where beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes. 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 

Away ! away ! for I will fly to thee. 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 

But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 
Though the dull brain perplexes and retards : 

Already with thee : tender is the night, 

And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 
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Cluster'd around by all her starry Fays ; 
But here there is no light, 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and windinj 
mossy ways. 

I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 

Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild ; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine ; 
Fast-fading violets covered up in leaves ; 
And mid-May's eldest child. 
The coming musk rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer evei 

Darkling I listen ; and for many a time 

I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Call'd him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 

To take into the air my quiet breath ; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstacy ! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain- 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 
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Thou wast not bom for death, immortal Bird ! 

No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 

In ancient days by emperor and clown : 
Perhaps the self- same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for 
home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien com : 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

Forlom ! the very word is like a bell 

To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 
Adieu ! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu ! adieu ! thy plaintive anthem fades, 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream. 
Up the hill-side ; and now *tis buried deep 
In the next valley- glades : 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream ? 

Fled is that music : — do I wake or sleep ? 

Keats. 
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AT HOME. 

When I was dead, my spirit turned 

To seek the much -frequented house : 
I passed the door, and saw my friends 

Feasting beneath green orange boughs ; 
From hand to hand they pushed the wine, 

They sucked the pulp of plum and peach ; 
They sang, they jested, and they laughed, 

For each was loved of each. 

I Hstcned to their honest chat : 
Said one : " To-morrow we shall be 

Plod plod along the featureless sands 
And coasting miles and miles of sea." 
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Said one : ** Before the turn of tide 

We will achieve the eyrie-seat." 
Said one : ** To-nxorrow shall be like 

To-day, but much more sweet." 

" To-morrow," said they, strong with hope. 

And dwelt upon the pleasant way : 
" To-morrow," cried they one and all, 

While no one spoke of yesterday. 
Their life stood full at blessed noon ; 

I, only I, had passed away. 
'* To-morrow and to-day," they cried ; 

I was of yesterday. 

I shivered comfortless, but cast 

No chill across the table-cloth ; 
I all-forgotten shivered, sad 

To stay and yet to part how loth : 
I passed from the familiar room, 

I who from love had passed away, 
Like the remembrance of a guest 

That tarrieth but a day. 

Christina Rossetti. 
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MEETING AT NIGHT. 

The grey sea and the long black land ; 
And the yellow half-moon large and low ; 

And the startled little waves that leap 
In fiery ringlets from their sleep. 
As I gain the cove with pushing prow. 
And quench its speed in the slushy sand. 

Then a mile of warm sea-scented beach ; 
Three fields to cross till a farm appears ; 
A tap at the pane, the quick sharp scratch 
And blue spurt of a lighted match, 
And a voice less loud, thro' its joys and fears, 
Than the two hearts beating each to each ! 

Robert Browning. 



REMEMBER. 
(sonnet.) 

Remember me when I am gone away, 
Gone far away into the silent land ; 
When you can no more hold me by the hand, 
Nor I half turn to go, yet turning stay ! 
Remember me when no more day by day 
You tell me of our future that you planned : 
Only remember me ; you understand 
It will be late to counsel or to pray. 
Yet if you should forget me for awhile 
And afterwards remember, do not grieve : 
For if the darkness and corruption leave 
A vestige of the thoughts that once I had, 
Better by far you should forget and smile 
Than that you should remember and be sad. 

Christina Rossetfi^ 
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THE GARDENER'S DAUGHTER. 

Not wholly in the busy worid, nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love. 
News from the humming city comes to it 
In sound of funeral or of marriage bells ; 
And, sitting muffled in dark leaves, you hear 
The windy clanging of the minster clock ; 
Although between it and the garden lies 
A league of grass, washed by a slow broad stream, 
That, stirred with languid pulses of the oar, 
Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on, 
Barge-laden to three arches of a bridge 
Crowned with the minster- towers. 

The fields between 
Are dewy fresh, browsed by deep-udder'd kine, 
And all about the large lime feathers low. 
The lime a summer home of murmurous wings. 
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And if I said that Fancy, led by Love, 
Would play with flying forms and images, 
Yet this is also true, that, long before 
I looked upon her, when I heard her name 

♦ 

My heart was like a prophet to my heart. 
And told me I should love. A crowd of hopes. 
That sought to sow themselves like winged seeds, 
Bom out of everything I heard and saw, 
Fluttered about my senses and my soul ; 
And vague desires, like fitful blasts of balm 
To one that travels quickly, made the air 
Of Life delicious, and all kinds of thought. 
That verged upon them, sweeter than the dream 
Dream'd by a happy man, when the dark East, 
Unseen, is brightening to his bridal morn. 



* ♦ * * 
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So home I went, but could not sleep for joy, 
Reading her perfect features in the gloom, 
Kissing the rose she gave me o'er and o'er. 
And shaping faithful record of the glance 
That graced the giving— such a noise of life 
Swarm'd in the golden present, such a voice 
Call'd to me from the years to come, and such 
A length of bright horizon rimmed the dark. 
And all that night I heard the watchmen peal 
The sliding season : all that night I heard 
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The heavy clocks knolling the drowsy hours. 
The drowsy hours, dispensers of all good, 
O'er the mute city stole with folded wings, 
Distilling odours on me as they went 
To greet their fairer sisters of the East. 

He 3|( 9i( >|t ak :(e 

There sat we down upon a garden mound, 
Two mutually enfolded : Love, the third, 
Between us, in the circle of his arms 
Enwound us both ; and over many a range 
Of waning lime the gray cathedral towers, 
Across a hazy glimmer of the west, 
Reveal'd their shining windows ; from them clash'd 
The bells ; we listened ; with the time we play'd ; 
We spoke of other things ; we coursed about 
The subject most at heart, more near and near. 
Like doves about a dove-cote, wheeling round 
The central wish, until we settled there. 
Then, in that time and place, I spoke to her, 
Requiring, tho* I knew it was mine own. 
Yet for the pleasure that I took to hear. 
Requiring at her hand the greatest gift, 
A woman's heart, the heart of her I loved ; 
And in that time and place she answered me. 
And in the compass of three little words. 
More musical than ever came in one. 
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The silver fragments of a broken voice, 

Made me most happy, faltering ** I am thine." 

Shall I cease here ? Is this enough to say 

That my desire, like all strongest hopes, 

By its own energy fulfiird itself, 

Merged in completion ? Would you learn at full 

How passion rose through circumstantial grades 

Beyond all grades developed ? and indeed 

I had not staid so long to tell you all, 

But while I mused came Memory with sad eyes. 

Holding the folded annals of my youth ; 

And while I mused Love with knit brows went by. 

And with a flying finger swept my lips. 

And spake, " Be wise : not easily forgiven 

Are those, who setting wide the doors that bar 

The secret bridal chambers of the heart 

Let in the day." Here, then, my words have end. 

Yet might I tell of meetings, of farewells — 

Of that which came between, more sweet than each. 

In whispers, like the whispers of the leaves 

That tremble round a nightingale — in sighs 

Which perfect Joy, perplex'd for utterance. 

Stole from her sister Sorrow. Might I not tell 

Of difference, reconcilement, pledges given. 

And vows, where there was never need of vows. 

And kisses, where the heart on one wild leap 
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Hung tranced from all pulsation, as above 
The heavens between their fairy fleeces pale 
Sow'd all their mystic gulfs with fleeting stars ; 
Or while the balmy glooming, crescent-lit. 
Spread the light haze along the river-shores, 
And in, the hollows ; or as once we met 
Unheedful, tho* beneath a whispering rain 
Night slid down one long stream of sighing wind, 
And in her bosom bore the baby, Sleep. 

Tennyson, 



SONNET. 

(composed upon WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, SEPT. 3, 

1802.) 

Earth has not anything to show more fair : 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 
This city now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the flelds and to the sky ; 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 



TO A WATERFOWL. I4I 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will : 
Dear God : the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 

Wordsworth, 



TO A WATERFOWL. 

Whither, midst falling dew, 

While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way ? 

Vainly the fowler's eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide. 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean side ? 



\ 
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There is a power whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, — 
The desert and illimitable air, — 

Lone wandering, but not lost, 

All day thy wings have fanned, 

At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere. 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 

Though the dark night is near. 

And soon that toil shall end ; 

Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest. 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend. 

Soon o*er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 

Hath swallowed up thy form ; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 

And soon shall not depart. 

He who, from zone to zone. 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 

flight, 

In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 

Bryant. 
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THE SPIRIT'S MYSTERIES. 

" And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the might which it would fling 
Aside for ever ; — it may be a sound — 
A tone of music — summer's breath, or spring — 
A flower — a leaf— the ocean — ^which may wound — 

Striking th' electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound." 

ChiUU Harold. 

The power that dwelleth in sweet sounds to waken 
Vague yearnings, like the sailor's for the shore. 

And dim remembrances, whose hue seems taken 
From some bright former state, our own no more ; 

Is not this all a mystery ? Who shall say 

Whence are those thoughts, and whither tends 
their way ? 

N 

The sudden images of vanished things, 

That o'er the spirit flash we know not why ; 

Tones from some broken harp's deserted strings, 
Warm sunset hues of summers long gone by ; 
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A rippling wave, the dashing of an oar, — 
A flower sent floating past our parents' door ; 

A word — scarce noted in its hour perchance, 
Yet back returning with a plaintive tone ; 

A smile — a sunny or a mournful glance, 

Full of sweet meanings now from this world 
flown ; 

Are not these mysteries when to life they start, 

And press vain tears in gushes from the heart ? 

And the far wanderings of the soul in dreams. 
Galling up shrouded faces from the dead. 

And with them bringing soft or solemn gleams, 
Familiar objects brightly to overspread ; 

And wakening buried love, or joy, or fear — 

These are night's mysteries — who shall make 
them clear ? 

And the strange inborn sense of coming ill. 
That ofttimes whispers to the haunted breast. 

In a low tone which nought can drown or still. 
Midst feasts and melodies a secret guest ; "^ 

Whence doth that murmur wake, that shadow 
fall? 

Why shakes the spirit thus ? Tis mystery all ! 



/ 
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Darkly we move, we press upon the brink 
Haply of viewless worlds, and know it not ; 

Yes ! it may be, that nearer than we think 

Are those whom death has parted from our lot ! 

Fearfully, wondrously, our souls are made — 

Let us walk humbly on but undismayed ! 

Humbly — for knowledge strives in vain to feel 
Her way amidst these marvels of the mind ; 

Yet undismayed — for do they not reveal 

Th* immortal being with our dust entwined ? — 

So let us deem ! and e'en the tears they wake 

Shall then be blest for that high nature's sake. 

Mrs. Hemans. 



SONG. 

When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me ; 

Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress tree : 



\ 
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Be the g^een grass above me 

With showers and dew-drops wet ; 

And if thou wilt, remember, 
And if thou wilt, forget. 

I shall not see the shadows, 

I shall not feel the rain ; 
I shall not hear the nightingale 

Sing on, as if in pain ; 
And dreaming through the twilight 

That doth not rise nor set. 
Haply I may remember. 

And haply may forget. 

Christina Rossett 



THE SPANISH GYPSY. 

(Fedalina speaks.) 

Oh I am sick at heart ! The eye of day. 
The insistent summer sun seems pitiless. 
Shining in all the barren crevices 
Of weary life, leaving no shade, no dark. 
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Where I may dream that hidden waters lie ; 
As pitiless as to some shipwrecked man, 
Who, gazing from his narrow shoal of sand 
On the wide unspecked round of blue and blue, 
Sees that full light is errorless despair. 
The insects* hum that slurs the silent dark 
Startles, and seems to cheat me, as the tread 
Of coming footsteps cheats the midnight watcher 
Who holds her heart and waits to hear them pause, 
And hears them never pause, but pass and die. 

George Eliot, 



DEATH AND SISYPHUS. 

(his doom.) 

And all things prospered well with Sisyphus : 
Out of the profits of his stolen beeves 
He built him ships and traded to far seas, 
And every wind brought gold ; 

And with the gold he hired himself armed men, 
And by their aid ruled far and wide as king ; 
Filled justice-halls with judges incorrupt, 
Temples with priests austere : 



\ 
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And from a petty hamlet Corinth rose. 

With heaven-kissed towers, above a twofold sea ; 

And where gaunt robbers prowled through forest 

glooms, 
And herds g^razed leagues of waste. 

The boor in safety carolled at his plough 
And ample gamers hived the golden grain : 
Thus each man's interest led to all men's law ; 
And, bom of iron rule. 

Order arose to harmonise brute force ; 

And glimmered on the world the dawn of Greece. 

For if the gods permit the bad to thrive, 

'Tis for the ends of good, 

As tyrants sow the harvest freemen reap. 
But Sisyphus built temples and deck*d shrines, 
Not for religious homage to the gods, 
But as the forts of thrones. 

There was no altar in his secret soul : 

If he prized law, law legalises power ; 

And conquest, commerce, tax, and tribute were 

The beeves he stole as king. 
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So he had lived long 'mid honours, feasts, and 

gear; 
But age came on and anguish and disease. 
Man ever thinks, in bargaining with Zeus, 
To cheat and ever fails. 

And weary, weary seemed the languid day. 
Joyless the feast, and glitterless the gold, 
Till racked with pain, one night on Death he called 
And passed with Death away. 

* if ^ ^' ^ * 

But when his line was with the things no more, 
And to revile the old race pleased the new, 
All his misdeeds rose life-like from his tomb, 
And spoke from living tongues. 

And awful legends of some sentence ^rim. 
Passed on his guilty soul in Tartarus, 
Floated like vapours from the nether deep, 
And tinged the sunlit air. 

But by a priest in Sa'is I was told 
A tale, not known in Greece, of this man's doom, 
That when the Thracian Orpheus, in the Shades, 
Sought his Eurydice, 
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He heard, tho* in the midst of Erebus, 

Song sweet as his muse-mother made his own ; 

It broke forth from a solitary ghost, 

Who, up a vaporous hill. 

Heaved a huge stone that kept rebounding back. 
And still the ghost upheaved it and still sang. 
In the brief pause from toil while towards the height 
Reluctant rolled the stone, 

The Thracian asked in wonder, ** Who art thou. 
Voiced like Heaven's lark amidst the night of 

Hell?" 
** My name on earth was Sisyphus," replied 
The phantom. ** In the Shades 

** I keep mine earthly wit; I have duped the Three, 
They gave me work for torture ; work is joy. 
Slaves work in chains, and to the clank they sing." 
Said Orpheus, ** Slaves still hope 1" 

** And could I strain to heave up the huge stone 
Did I not hope that it would reach the height ? 
There penance ends, and dawn Elysian fields." 
** But if it never reach ?" 
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The Thracian sighed, as looming through the mist 

The stone came whirling back. ** Fool," said the 

ghost, 

** Then mine at worst is everlasting hope." 

Again uprose the stone. 

Lord Lytton. 



SONNET. 
(on first looking into chapman's homer.) 

Much have I travelled in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many western islands have I been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow'd Homer ruled as his demesne : 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold : 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 

Look*d at each other with a wild surmise — 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

Keats. 
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THE RIGHTFUL HEIR. 

(description of youth.) 

* * * Oh, when did Poet-dreams 
Ever shape forth such fairy land as youth ! 
Gossamer hopes pearled with the dews of mom, 
Gay valour bounding light on welcome peril, — 
Errors themselves, the sparkling overflow 
Of life as headlong, but as pure as streams 
That rush from sunniest hill-tops kissing heaven. 

Lord Lytton, 



SONNET. 

Surprised by joy, impatient as the Wind 

I turned to share the transport. — Oh, with whom 
But Thee, deep buried in the silent tomb, 

That spot which no vicissitude can find ? 

Love, faithful love, recalled thee to my mind — 
But how could I forget thee? Through what 

power, 
Even for the least division of an hour. 

Have I been so beguil'd as to be blind 
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To my most grievous loss ? — That thought's return 
Was the worst pang that sorrow ever bore, 

Save one, one only, when I stood forlorn, 

Knowing my heart's best treasure was no more ; 

That neither present time, nor years unborn 
Could to my sight that heavenly face restore. 

Wordsworth, 



KILLED AT THE FORD. 

He is dead, the beautiful youth. 

The heart of honour, the tongue of truth, 

He, the life and light of us all. 

Whose voice was bright as a bugle-call. 

Whom all eyes followed with one consent, 

The cheer of whose laugh, and whose pleasant 

word, 
Hushed all murmurs of discontent. 
Only last night, as we rode along 
Down the dark of the mountain gap, 
To visit the picket-guard at the Ford, 
Little dreaming of any mishap. 
He was humming the words of some old song : 
" Two red roses he had on his cap, 
And another he bore at the point of his sword." 
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Sudden and swift a whistling ball 
Came out of a wood, and the voice was still ; 
Something I heard in the darkness fall, 
And for a moment my blood grew chill ; 
I spake in a whisper, as he who speaks 
In a room where some one is lying dead ; 
But he made no answer to what I said. 

We lifted him up to his saddle again, 

And through the mire, and the mist, and the rain. 

Carried him back to the silent camp. 

And laid him, as if asleep, on his bed ; 

And I saw by the light of the surgeon's lamp 

Two white roses upon his cheeks. 

And one, just over his heart, blood-red ! 

And I saw in a vision how far and fleet 
That fatal bullet went speeding forth 
Till it reached a town in the distant north. 
Till it reached a house in a sunny street, 
Till it reached a heart which ceased to beat, 
Without a murmur, without a cry ; 
And a bell was toll'd in that far-off town 
For one who had passed from cross to crown. 
And the neighbours wondered that she should die. 

Longfellow^ 
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A FRAGMENT. 

Could I remount the river of my years 

To the first fountain of our smiles and tears, 

I would not trace again the stream of hours 

Between their outworn banks of wither'd flowers,- 

But bid it flow as now — until it glides 

Into the number of the nameless tides. . . . 

What is this Death ? — a quiet of the heart P 
The whole of that of which we are a part ? 
For life is but a vision — what I see 
Of all which lives alone is life to me, 
And being so — the absent are the dead, 
Who haunt us from tranquillity, and spread 
A dreary shroud around us, and invest 
With sad remembrancers our hours of rest. 

The absent are the dead — for they are cold. 
And ne'er can be what once we did behold ; 
And they are changed and cheerless, — or if yet 
The unforgotten do not all forget. 
Since thus divided — equal must it be 
If the deep barrier be of earth, or sea ; 
It may be both — but one day end it must 
In the dark union of insensate dust. 
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The under-earth inhabitants — are they 
But mingled millions decomposed to clay ? 
The ashes of a thousand ages spread 
Wherever man has trodden or shall tread ? 
Or do they in their silent cities dwell 
Each in his uncommunicative cell ? 
Or have they their own language ? and a sense 
Of breathless being — darkened and intense 
As midnight in her solitude ? — Oh Earth ! 
Where are the past ? — and wherefore had they birth ? 
The dead are thy inheritors — and we 
But bubbles on thy surface ; and the key 
Of thy profundity is in the grave, 
The ebon portal of thy peopled cave, 
Where I would walk in spirit, and behold 
Our elements resolved to things untold. 
And fathom hidden wonders, and explore 
The essence of great bosoms now no more. . . 

Diodatiy July, 1816. Lord Byron, 
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FROM THE ARABIC. 
(an imitation.) 

My faint spirit was sitting in the light 

Of thy looks, my love ; 
It panted for thee like the hind at noon 

For the brooks, my love. 
Thy barb, whose hoofs outspeed the tempest's flight, 

Bore thee far from me ; 
My heart, for my weak feet were weary soon, 

Did companion thee. 

Ah ! fleeter far than fleetest storm or steed, 

Or the death they bear, 
The heart which tender thoughts clothe like a dove 

With the wings of care ; 
In the battle, in the darkness, in the need, 

Shall mine cling to thee. 
Nor claim one smile for all the comfort, love. 

It may bring to thee. 

Shelley, 




SIR LAUNCELOT AND QUEEN 
GUINEVERE. 

(a fragment.) 

Like souls that balance joy and pain, 
With tears and smiles from heaven again, 
The maiden Spring upon the plain 
Came in a sun-lit fall of rain. 

In crystal vapour everywhere 
Blue isles of heaven laugh*d between, 
And, far in forest-deeps unseen. 
The topmost elm-tree gather'd green 

From draughts of balmy air. 

Sometimes the linnet piped his song : 
Sometimes the throstle whistled strong : 
Sometimes the sparhawk wheeled along, 
Hush*d all the groves from fear of wrong : 
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By grassy capes with fuller sound 
In curves the yellowing river ran, 
And drooping chestnut-buds began 
To spread into the perfect fan 

Above the teeming ground. 

Then, in the boyhood of the year. 
Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere 
Rode through the coverts of the deer, 
With blissful treble ringing clear. 

She seemed a part of joyous Spring: 
A gown of grass-green silk she wore, 
Buckled with golden clasps before ; 
A light-green tuft of plumes she bore 

Closed in a golden ring. 

Now on some twisted ivy-net, 

Now by some tinkling rivulet, 

In mosses mixt with violet 

Her cream-white mule his pastern set : 

And fleeter now she skimm'd the plains 
Than she whose elfin prancer springs 
By night to eery warblings. 
When all the glimmering moorland rings 

With jingling bridle reins. 
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As fled she fast thro' sun and shade, 

The happy winds upon her play'd, 
Blowing the ringlet from the braid : 
She look'd so lovely, as she sway'd 

The rein with dainty fingertips, 
A man had given all other bliss. 
And all his worldly worth for this, 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 

Upon her perfect lips. 

Tennyson. 




ODE TO A GRECIAN URN. 

Thou still unravish'd bride of quietness ! 

The foster-child of Silence and slow Time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 

A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme : 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 

In Tempe or the dales of Arcady ? 
What men or gods are these ? What maidens 
loath ? 
What mad pursuit ? What struggle to esca|)e ? 
What pipes and timbrels ? What wild ecstacy ? 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on : 

Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear'd, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone : 
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Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou 
leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thoi 
Though winning near the goal — ^yet, do i 
She cannot fade, though thou ha 
bliss. 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fa 

Ah, happy, happy boughs ! that cannot 

Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring j 
And, happy melodist, unwearied, 

For ever piping songs for ever new ; 
More happy love ! more happy, happy I 

For ever warm and still to be enjoyed 

For ever panting and for ever youn 

All breathing human passion far above. 

That leaves a heart high sorrowful an 
A burning forehead, and a parching 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice ? 

To what green altar, O mysterious pr 
Lead*st thou that heifer lowing at the sJ 

And all her silken flanks with garland 
What little town by river or sea-shore, 

Or mountain-built with peaceful citad 
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Is emptied of its folk, this pious morn ? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be : and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e*er return. 

O Attic shape ! Fair attitude ! with brede 

Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed ; 

Thou, silent form ! dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity : Cold Pastoral ! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 

Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say*st, 
** Beauty is truth, truth beauty," — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

Keats. 




VLI. 



POEMS OF THE IMAGINATION. 

(nature's child.) 

Three years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then Nature said, " A lovelier flower 

On earth was never sown ; 
This Child I to myself will take ; 
She shall he mine, and I will make 

A Lady of my own. 

Myself will to my darling be 

Both law and impulse : and with me 

The Girl, in rock and plain. 
In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 

She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn, 
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Or up the mountain springs ; 
And hers shall be the breathing balm. 
And hers the silence and the calm 

Of mute insensate things. 

The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her : for her the willow bend ; 

Nor shall she fail to see, 
Even in the motions of the Storm, 
Grace that shall mould the Maiden's form 

By silent sympathy. 

The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round. 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her face. 

And vital feelings of delight 

Shall rear her form to stately height. 

Her virgin bosom swell ; 
Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
While she and I together live 

Here in this happy dell." 
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Thus Nature spake — the work was done — 

How soon my Lucy*s race was run ! 

She died, and left to me 

This heath, this calm and quiet scene ; 

The memory of what has been, 

And never more will be. 

Wordswor 




POEMS FOUNDED ON THE AFFECTIOP 

(forebodings.) 

Strange fits of passion have I known : 

And 1 will dare to tell. 
But in the Lover's ear alone. 

What once to me befel. 

When she I loved looked every day 

Fresh as a rose in June, 
I to her cottage bent my way, 

Beneath an evening moon. 

Upon the moon I fixed my eye, 

All over the wide lea : 
With quickening pace my horse drew nigh 

Those paths so dear to me. 
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And now we reached the orchard-plot ; 

And, as we climbed the hill, 
The sinking moon to Lucy's cot 

Came near and nearer still. 

In one of those sweet dreams I slept, 

Kind nature's gentlest boon ! 
And all the while my eyes I kept 

On the descending moon. 

My horse moved on ; hoof after hoof 

He raised and never stopped : 
When down behind the cottage roof, 

At once, the bright moon dropped. 

What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 

Into a lover's head ! 
** O mercy ! " to myself I cried, 

** If Lucy should be dead ! " 

Wordsworth, 
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THE KITTEN AND FALLING LEAVES. 

See the kitten on the wall, 

Sporting with the leaves that fall, 

Withered leaves — one — two — and three — 

From the lofty elder tree ! 

Through the calm and frosty air 

Of this morning bright and fair, 

Eddying round and round they sink 

Softly, slowly : one might think. 

From the motions that are made. 

Every little leaf conveyed 

Sylph or Fairy hither tending. 

To this lower world descending. 

Each invisible and mute, 

In his wavering parachute. 

— But the Kitten, how she starts 

Crouches, stretches, paws, and darts ! 

First at one and then its fellow. 
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Just as light and just as yellow; 
There are many now — now one — 
Now they stop and there are none : 
What intenseness of desire 
In her upward eye of fire ! 

With a tiger-leap, half way 

Now she meets the coming prey, 

Lets it go as fast, and then 

Has it in her power again : 

Now she works with three or four, 

Like an Indian conjuror ; 

Quick as he in feats of art, 

Far beyond in joy of heart, 

Were her antics played in the eye 

Of a thousand standers by, 

Clapping hands with shout and stare. 

What would little Tabby care 

For the plaudits of the crowd ? 

Over happy to be proud. 

Over wealthy in the treasure 

Of her own exceeding pleasure. 

Wordsworth. 
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HUMAN LIFE. 
(thb wife.) 

His house she enters — there to be a light 
Shining within, when all without is night ; 
A guardian-angel o*er his life presiding, 
Doubling his pleasures, and his cares dividing ; 
Winning him back, when mingling in the throng, 
From a vain world we love, alas, too long, 
To fireside happiness, and hours of ease 
Blest with that charm, the certainty to please. 
How oft her eyes read his ; her gentle mind 
To all his wishes, all his thoughts inclined ; 
Still subject — ever on the watch to borrow 
Mirth of his mirth, and sorrow of his sorrow. 

Rogers. 



ADONAIS. 

Midst others of less note, came one frail Form, 
A phantom among men, companionless 
As the last cloud of an expiring storm, 
Whose thunder is its knell ; he, as I guess. 
Had gazed on Nature's naked loveliness, 
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Actaeon-like, and now he fled astray 
With feeble steps o'er the world's wilderness, 
And his own thoughts, along that rugged way, 
Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and 
their prey. 

A pard-like Spirit beautiful and swift — 
A love in desolation masked ; — a Power 
Girt round with weakness ; — it can scarce uplift 
The weight of the superincumbent hour ; 
It is a dying lamp, a falling shower, 
A breaking billow; — even whilst we speak 
Is it not broken ? On the withering flower 
The killing sun smiles brightly : on a cheek 
The life can burn in blood, even while the heart 
may break. 

His head was bound with pansies over-blown, 
And faded violets, white, and pied, and blue ; 
And a light spear topped with a cypress cone. 
Round whose rude shaft dark ivy-tresses grew 
Yet dripping with the forest's noon-day dew, 
Vibrated, as the ever-beating heart 
Shook the weak hand that grasped it ; of that crew 
He came the last, neglected and apart ; 
A herd -abandoned deer, struck by the hunter's dart. 

Shelley. 



WEARINESS. 

O LITTLE feet ! that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and fears, 

Must ache and bleed beneath your load ; 
I, nearer to the wayside inn 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 

Am weary, thinking of your road 1 

little hands ! that, weak or strong, 
Have still to serve or rule so long. 

Have still so long to give or ask ; 
I, who so much with book and pen. 
Have toiled among my fellow-men 

Am weary, thinking of your task. 

O little hearts 1 that throb and beat 

With such impatient, feverish heat, 

Such limitless and strong desires ; 
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Mine that so long has glowed and burned, 
With passions into ashes turned 
Now covers and conceals its fires. 

O little souls ! as pure and white 
And crystalline as rays of light 

Direct from heaven, their source divine ; 
Refracted through the mist of years, 
How red my setting sun appears, 

How lurid looks this soul of mine ! 

Longfellow. 



THE STORM-BELL OF DUINO. 

Among the bastions of the Castle of Duino, on the shores of the 
Adriatic, an iron staff is erected during summer, and it is part of 
the duty of a sentinel whenever a storm threatens to raise a halberd 
on the summit of this staff. If, on the approach of the halberd, 
sparks are emitted, it is held sure that a storm is impending, and 
he tolls a bell, which sends forth the tidings of danger to the 
surrounding country. 

The sentinel mounts the turret stair 
His halberd is raised in the sultry air, 

And the sparks they danced 

As the lightnings glanced, 
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And he rings the deep-toned bell, 

And the tocsin rolls 

As the deep bell tolls 
Wide over the flood and fell. — 



Though the lark sings high 

In that ocean sky 
On the verge of the darkling cloud, 

There's the mischief dire 

Of no earth-bom' fire 
Concealed in that purple shroud, 

And the storm they know 

Will not be slow. 
When they hear that warning loud. 

The swineherd hastes from woodland height 

And hurries his herd before him ; 
The fisherman pulls with main and might 
Ere the first loud peal bursts o*er him ; 

The peasant is fled 

To the hill-side shed, 
Ere the blinding flash he see ; 

Not a sound is heard. 

Nor of beast nor bird. 
Far over that wide country. 
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Hark ! — Duino*s bell 

Rings the warning knell ! 
In, in, with the wandering kine ! 

For the flinty shower 

Shall its vengeance pour 
And the grape be torn from the vine. 

Oh ! there's many a knee 

In fair Italy 

Before the Madonna's shrine, 

And heads all bare, in the convent prayer. 

When that bell swings loud, and that spear is 

there ! 

Professor Badham, 



HUMAN LIFE. 

(the lover.) 

Who spurs his horse against the mountain side ; 
Then, plunging, slakes his fury in the tide ? 
Draws, and cries ho ! and where the sunbeams fall. 
At his own shadow thrusts along the wall ? 
Who dances without music ; and anon 
Sings like the lark — then sighs as woe-begone 
And folds his arms, and, where the willows wave, 
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Glides in the moonshine by a maiden^s grave ? 
Come hither, boy, and clear thy open brow. 
Yon summer-clouds, now like the Alps, and now 
A ship, a whale, change not so fast as thou. 
He hears me not ; those sighs were from the heart. 
Too, too well taught, he plays the lover's part. 
He who at masques, nor feigning nor sincere, 
With sweet discourse would win a lady's ear. 
Lie at her feet and on her slipper swear 
That none were half so faultless, half so fair, 
Now through the forest hies, a stricken deer, 
A banished man, flying when none are near ; 
And writes on every tree, and lingers long 
Where most the nightingale repeats her song ; 
Where most the nymph, that haunts the silent grove, 
Delights to syllable the names we love. 
Two on his steps attend, in motley clad ; 
One woeful- wan, one merry but as mad ; 
Called Hope and Fear. Hope shakes his cap and 

bells 
And flowers spring up among the woodland dells. 
To Hope he listens, wandering without measure 
Thro* sun and shade, lost in a trance of pleasure ; 
And, if to Fear but for a weary mile, 
Hope follows fast and wins him with a smile. 

Rogers, 
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THE LAST WISH. 

Go to the forest shade, 
Seek thou the well-known glade, 
Where heavy with sweet dew the violets lie, 
Gleaming through moss-tufts deep. 
Like dark eyes filled with sleep. 
And hathed in dews of summer's midnight sky. 

Bring me those buds to shed 

Around my dying head 
A breath of May and of the wood's repose : 

For I in sooth depart 
" With a reluctant heart. 
That fain would linger where the bright sun glows. 

Fain would I stay with thee, — 

Alas ! this must not be ; 
Yet bring me still those gifts of happier hours ! 

Go where the fountain's breast 

Catches in glassy rest 
The dim green light that pours through laurel 
bowers. 
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I know how softly bright. 

Steeped in that tender light, 
The water-lilies tremble there e'en now ; 

Go to the pure stream's edge, 

And from its whispering sedge 
Bring me those flowers to cool my fever'd brow. 

Then as in Hope's young days, 

Track thou the antique maze 
Of the rich garden to its grassy mound ; 

There is a lone white rose 

Shedding its sudden snows. 
Its faint leaves o'er the emerald turf around. 

Well know'st thou that fair tree — 

A murmur of the bee 
Dwells ever in the honied lime above : 

Bring me one peariy flower 

Of all its clustering shower — 
For on that spot we first revealed our love. 

Gather one woodbine bough 

There from the lattice low 
Of the bower'd cottage which I bade thee mark. 

When by the hamlet last 

Through dim wood-lanes we pass'd, 
While dews were glancing to the glow- worm's spark, 
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Haste, to my pillow bear 
Those fragrant things and fair : 

My hand no more may bind them up at eve — 
Yet shall their odour soft 
One bright dream round me waft 

Of life, youth, summer, — all that I must leave ! 

And ah ! if thou would'st ask 

Wherefore thy steps I task, 
The grove, the stream, the hamlet-vale to trace — 

'Tis that some thought of me, 

When I am gone may be 
The spirit-bond to each familiar place. 

I bid my image dwell 

(Oh 1 break not thou the spell ! ) 

In the deep wood, and by the fountain side ; 
Thou must not, my beloved. 
Rove where we two have roved, 

Forgetting her that in her spring-time died ! 

Mrs, Hemans. 
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THE CURSE OF KEHAMA. 
(the city of buly.) 

JU v'^ «!# «^ ^> ^U 

0lfr «)^ ^^ *l« ^1^ ^^ 

And now upon their journey, many a day 
Had risen and closed and many a week gone round, 
And many a realm and region had they passed, 
When now the ancient towers appeared at last. 
Their golden summits, in the noon-day light 
Shone o'er the dark green deep that rolled between ; 
For domes, and pinnacles, and spires were seen 
Peering above the sea ... a mournful sight ! 
Well might the sad beholder ween from thence 
What works of wonder the devouring wave 
Had swallowed there, when monuments so brave 
Bore record of their old magnificence. 
And on the sandy shore, beside the verge 
Of Ocean, here and there, a rock-hewn fane 
Resisted in its strength the surf and surge 
That on their deep foundations beat in vain. 
In solitude the Ancient temples stood, 
Once resonant with instrument and song. 
And solemn dance of festive multitude ; 
Now as the weary ages pass along. 
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Hearing no voice save of the Ocean flood, 

Which roars for ever on the restless ores ; 

Or, visiting their solitary caves, 

The lonely sound of Winds, that moan around 

Accordant to the melancholy waves. 

With reverence did the travellers see 

The works of ancient days, and silently 

Approach the shore. Now on the yellow sand, 

Where round their feet the rising surges part. 

They stand. Ladurlad's heart 

Exulted in his wondrous destiny. 

To Heaven he raised his hand 

In attitude of stern heroic pride ; 

Oh what a power, he cried. 

The dreadful Rajah, doth thy Curse impart 1 

I thank thee now ! . . . Then turning to the Maid, 

Thou see'st how far and wide 

Yon Towers extend, he said. 

My search must needs be long. Meantime the flood 

Will cast thee up thy food, . . . 
And in the Chambers of the Rock by night. 

Take thou thy safe abode. 
No prowling beast to harm thee, or affright. 
Can enter there ; but wrap thyself with care 
From the foul Bird obscene that thirsts for blood ; 
For in such caverns doth the Bat delight 
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To have its haunts. Do thou with stone and 

shout 
Ere thou liest down at evening, scare them out, 
And in this robe of mine involve thy feet. 
Duly commend us both to Heaven in prayer. 
Be of good heart, and let thy sleep be sweet. 

So saying, he put back his arm, and gave 
The cloth which girt his loins, and prest her hand 
With fervent love, then from the sand 
Advanced into the sea ; the coming Wave, 
Which knew Kehama's curse, before his way 
Started, and on he went as on dry land. 
And still around his path the waters parted. 
She stands upon the shore where seaweeds play, 
Lashing her polish'd ankles, and the spray 
Which off her Father, like a rainbow, fled, 
Falls on her like a shower ; there Kailyal stands, 
And sees the billows rise above his head. 
She, at the startling sight, forgot the power 
The Curse had given him and held forth her hands 
Imploringly, . . . her voice was on the wind. 
And the deaf Ocean o'er Ladurlad closed. 
Soon she recalled his destiny to mind. 
And shaking off that natural fear, composed 
Her soul with prayer to await the event resign 'd. 
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Alone upon the solitary strand 
The lovely one is left ; behold her go, 
Pacing with patient footsteps, to and fro. 

Along the bending sand. 
Save her, ye Gods ! from evil Powers, and here 
From Man she need not fear : 
For never Traveller comes near 

These awful ruins of the days of yore, 
Nor fisher's bark, nor venturous mariner, 

Approach the sacred shore. 
All day she walked the beach, at night she sought 
The Chamber of the Rock ; with stone and shout 
Assaird the bats obscene, and scar'd them out ; 
Then in her Father's robe involved her feet, 
And wrapt her mantle round to guard her head, 
And laid her down : the rock was Kailyal's bed, 
Her chamber-lamps werein the starry sky, 
The winds and waters were her lullaby. 

Be of good heart, and let thy sleep be sweet, 
Ladurlad said, . . . Alas ! that cannot be 
To one whose days are days of misery. 
How often did she stretch her hands to greet 
Ereenia, rescued in the dreams of night ! 
How oft, amid the vision of delight, 
Fear in her heart all is not as it seems : 
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Then from unsettled slumber start, and hear 
The Winds that moan above, the Waves below ! 
Thou hast been called, O Sleep 1 the friend of Woe, 
But *tis the happy who have called thee so. 

Another day, another night are gone, 
A second passes, and a third wanes on. 

So long she paced the shore, 
So often on the beach she took her stand, 

That the wild Sea-Birds knew her, and no more 
Fled, when she passed beside them on the strand. 
Bright shine the golden summits in the light 
Of the noon-sun, and lovelier far by night 
Their moonlight glories o*er the sea they shed : 
Fair is the dark-green deep : by night and day 
Unvexed with storms, the peaceful billows play. 
As when they closed over Ladurlad^s head : 
The firmament above is bright and clear ; 
The sea-fowls, lords of water, air, and land, 
Joyous alike upon the wing appear, 
Or when they ride the waves, or walk the sand ; 
Beauty and light and joy are ever3rwhere ; 
There is no sadness and no sorrow here, 
Save what that single human breast contains. 
But oh ! what hopes, and fears, and pains are 
there I 
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Seven miserable days the expectant Maid, 
From earliest dawn till evening, watched the shore ; 
Hope left her then ; and in her heart she said, 
Never should she behold her Father more. 

Southey. 



TO RECOVERY. 

Recovery, where art thou ? 

Daughter of Heaven, where shall we seek thy help ? 

Upon what hallowed fountain hast thou laid, 

nymph adored, thy spell ? 

By the grey ocean's verge. 

Daughter of Heaven, we seek thee, but in vain ; 
We find no healing in the breeze that sweeps 
The thymy mountain's brow. 

Where are the happy hours, 

The sunshine where that cheered the morn of life ! 
For Health is fled, and with her fled the joys 
Which made existence dear. 

1 saw the distant hills 

Smile in the radiance of the orient beam. 
And gazed delighted that anon our feet 
Should visit scenes so fair. 
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I looked abroad at noon, 
The shadow and the storm were on the hills ; 
The crags, which like a faery fabric shone. 
Darkness had overwhelmed. 

On you, ye coming years. 
So fairly shone the April gleam of Hope ; 
So darkly o*er the distance, late so bright. 
Now settle the dark clouds. 

Come thou and chase away 
Sorrow and Pain, the persecuting Powers 
Who make the melancholy day so long, 
So long the restless night. 

Shall we not find thee here. 
Recovery, on the ocean's breezy strand ? 
Is there no healing in the gales that sweep 
The thymy mountain's brow ? 

I look for thy approach, 
O life-preserving Power ! as one who strays 
Alone in darkness o'er the pathless marsh 
Watches the dawn of day. 

R. Souihey. 
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THE LORD OF THE ISLES. 
(the page's last dream.) 

To Allan's eyes was harder task, 
The weary watch their safeties ask. 
He trimm'd the fire and gave to shine 
With bickering light the splintered pine ; 
Then gazed awhile, where silent laid 
Their hosts were shrouded by the plaid. 
But little fear waked in his mindj 
For he was bred of martial kind. 
And if to manhood he arrive. 
May match the boldest knight alive. 
Then thought he of his mother's tower, 
His little sisters' greenwood bower. 
How there the Easter-gambols pass, 
And of Dan-Joseph's lengthened Mass. 
But still before his weary eye 
In rays prolonged the blazes die ; — 
Again he roused him — on the lake 
Look'd forth, where now the twilight-flake 
Of pale cold dawn began to wake. 
On Coolin's cliffs the mist lay furl'd. 
The morning breeze the lake had curl'd. 
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The short dark waves, heaved to the land, 
With ceaseless plash kiss'd cliflf or sand ; — 
It was a slumbrous sound — he tum*d 
To tales at which his youth had burn'd — 
Of pilgrim's path by demon cross'd, 
Of sprightly elf or yelling ghost, 
Of the wild witch's baneful cot, 
And mermaid's alabaster grot, 
Who bathes her limbs in sunless well, 
Deep in Strathaird's enchanted cell. 
Thither in fancy rapt he flies, 
And on his sight the vaults arise; 
That hut's dark walls he sees no more. 
His foot is on the marble floor. 
And o'er his head the dazzling spars 
Gleam like a firmament of stars ! 
— Hark ! hears he not the sea-nymph speak 
Her anger in that thrilling shriek ! — 
No ! all too late, with Allan's dream 
Mingled the captive's warning scream. 
As from the ground he strives to start, 
A ruffian's dagger finds his heart ! 
Upward he casts his dizzy eyes. . . . 
Murmurs his master's name . . . and dies ! 

Sir Walter Scott, 



CAPTAIN SWORD AND CAPTAIN PEN. 

HOW CAPTAIN SWORD MARCHED TO WAR. 

Captain Sword got up one day, 
Over the hills to march away, 
Over the hills and through the towns ; 
They heard him coming across the downs, 
Stepping in music and thunder sweet, 
Which his drums sent before him into the street. 
And lo ! *twas a beautiful sight in the sun ; 
For first came his foot, all marching like one. 
With tranquil faces, and bristling steel, 
And the flag full of honour, as though it could feel. 
And the officers gentle, the sword that hold 
*Gainst the shoulder heavy with trembling gold. 
And the massy tread, that in passing is heard. 
Though the drums and the music say never a 
word. 
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And then came his horse, a clustering sound 

Of shapely potency, forward bound, 

Glossy black steeds, and riders tall 

Rank after rank, each looking like all, 

Midst moving repose and a threatening charm, 

With mortal sharpness at each right arm, 

And hues that painters and ladies love, 

And ever the small flag blush'd above. 

And ever and anon the kettle-drums beat 

Hasty power *midst order meet ; 

And ever and anon the drums and fifes 

Came like motion's voice, and life's ; 

Or into the golden grandeurs fell 

Of deeper instruments, mingling well. 

Burdens of beauty for winds to bear ; 

And the cymbals kiss'd in the shining air. 

And the trumpets their visible voices reared, 

Each looking forth with its tapestried beard, 

Bidding the heavens and earth make way 

For Captain Sword and his battle array. 

He, nevertheless, rode indifferent-eyed, 
As if pomp were a toy to his manly pride, 
Whilst the ladies loved him the more for his scor 
And thought him the noblest man ever was born, 
And tears came into the bravest eyes, 
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And hearts swelled after him double their size ; 
And all that was weak, and all that was strong, 
Seem'd to think wrong's self in him could not 

be wrong ; 
Such love, though with bosom about to be gored, 
Did sympathy get for brave Captain Sword. 

So half that night, as he stopped in the town, 
*Twas all one dance, going merrily down. 
With lights in windows, and love in eyes. 
And a constant feeling of sweet surprise ; 
But all the next morning 'twas tears and sighs ; 
For the sound of his drums grew less and less, 
Walking like carelessness off from distress ; 
And Captain Sword went whistling gay, 
" Over the hills and far away." 



HOW CAPTAIN SWORD WON A GREAT VICTORY. 

Through fair and through foul went Captain Sword, 

Pacer of highway and piercer of ford, 

Steady of face in rain or sun, 

He and his merry men all as one ; 

Till they came to a place where in battle array 

Stood thousands of faces, firm as they. 

Waiting to see who could best maintain 
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Bloody argument, lords of pain ; 

And down the throats of their fellow-men 

Thrust the draught never drunk again. 

It was a spot of rural peace, 

Ripening with the year's increase 

And singing in the sun with birds, 

Like a maiden with happy words — 

With happy words which she scarcely hears 

In her own contented ears 

Such abundance feeleth she 

Of all comfort carelessly, 

Throwing round her, as she goes. 

Sweet half-thoughts on lily and rose, 

Nor guesseth what will soon arouse 

All ears — that murder's in the house ; 

And that, in some strange wrong of brain 

Her father hath her mother slain. 

Steady ! steady 1 the masses of men 
Wheel and fall in, and wheel again, 
Softly as circles drawn with a pen. 

Then a gaze there was, and valour and fear. 
And the jest that died in the jester's ear, 
And preparation, noble to see. 
Of all-accepting mortality, — 
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Tranquil Necessity gracing Force ; 

And the trumpets danced with the stirring 

horse ; 
And lordly voices, here and there, 
Caird to war through the gentle air ; 
When suddenly with its voice of doom, 
Spoke the cannon 'twixt glare and gloom, 
Making wider the dreadful room : 
On the faces of nations round 
Fell the shadow of that sound. 

Death for death ! The storm begins ; 
Rush the drums in a torrent of dins ; 
Crash the muskets, gash the swords ; 
Shoes grow red in a thousand fords ; 
Now for the flint, and the cartridge bite ; 
Darkly gathers the breath of the fight. 
Salt to the palate and stinging to sight ; 
Muskets are pointed they scarce know where ; 
No matter : Murder is cluttering there. 
Reel the hollows : close up ! close up ! 
Death feeds thick, and his food is his cup. 
Down go bodies, snap burst eyes ; 
Trod on the ground are tender cries. 
Brains are dashed against plashing ears ; 
Ha ! no time has battle for tears. 
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No time to be ** breather of thoughtful breath " 
Has the giver and taker of dreadful death. 
See where comes the horse-tempest again, 
Visible earthquake, bloody of mane ! 
Part are upon us, with edges of pain ; 
Part burst, riderless, over the plain. 
Crashing their spurs and twice slaying the slain. 
An odour as of a slaughter-house, 
The distant raven's dark eye bows. 

Victory ! Victory ! Man flies man ; 
Cannibal patience hath done what it can — 
Carv*d and been carv'd, drunk the drinkers down, 
And now there is one that hath won the crown : 
One pale visage stands lord of the board — 
Joy to the trumpets of Captain Sword ! 

His trumpets blow strength, his trumpets neigh, 
They and his horse, and waft him away ; 
They and his foot, with a tir'd proud flow, 
Tatter*d escapers and givers of woe. 
Open, ye cities 1 Hats off" ! hold breath ! 
To see the man who has been with Death ; 
To see the man who determineth right 
By the virtue-perplexing virtue of Might. 
Sudden before him have ceased the drums, 
And lo ! in the air of empire he comes ! 
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All things present, in earth and sky, 
Seem to look at his looking eye. 

OF THE BALL THAT WAS GIVEN TO CAPTAIN SWORD. 

But Captain Sword was a man among men, 

And he hath become their playmate again : 

Book, nor sword, nor stern look hath he, 

But holdeth the hand of a fair ladye. 

And floweth the dance a palace within, 

Half the night to a golden din, 

Midst lights in windows and love in eyes. 

And a constant feeling of sweet surprise ; 

And ever the look of Captain Sword 

Is the look that's thank'd and the look that's ador'd. 

There was the country-dance, small of taste ; 
And the waltz, that loveth the lady's waist ; 
And the galopade, strange agreeable tramp, 
Made of a scrape, a hobble and stamp ; 
And the high-stepping minuet, face to face. 
Mutual worship of conscious grace ; 
And all the shapes in which beauty goes 
Weaving motion with blithe repose. 

And then a table a feast displayed, 
Like a garden of light without a shade. 
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All of gold, and flowers, and sweets. 

With wines of old church-lands, and sylvan mea 

Food that maketh the blood feel choice ; 

Yet all the face of the feast, and the voice, 

And heart, still tum*d to the head of the board ; 

For ever the look of Captain Sword 

Is the look that's thank'd and the look that's adoi 

Well content was Captain Sword ; 
At his feet all wealth was pour'd : 
On his head all glory set ; 
For his ease all comfort met ; 
And around him seem'd entwin'd 
All the arms of womankind. 

And when he had taken his fill 
Thus of all that pampereth will, 
In his down he sunk to rest, 
Clasped in dreams of all its best. 

OF WHAT TOOK PLACE ON THE FIELD OF BAT! 
THE NIGHT AFTER THE VICTORY. 

'Tis a wild night out of doors ; 
The wind is mad upon the moors, 
And comes into the rocking town, 
Stabbing all things up and down, 
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And then there is a weeping rain 
Huddling *gainst the window-pane, 
And good men bless themselves in bed ; 
The mother brings her infant's head 
Closer, with a joy like tears, 
And thinks of angels in her prayers ; 
Then sleeps with his small hand in hers. 

Two loving women, lingering yet 

Ere the fire is out, are met, 

Talking sweetly, time-beguiled, 

One of her bridegroom, one her child. 

The bridegroom he. They have received 

Happy letters, more believed 

For public news, and feel the bliss 

The heavenlier on a night like this. 

They think him hous'd, they think him blest, 

Curtain'd in the core of rest. 

Danger distant, all good near ; 

Why hath their ** Good night " a tear ? 

Behold him ! By a ditch he lies. 
Clutching the wet earth, his eyes 
Beginning to be mad. In vain 
His tongue still thirsts to lick the rain, 
That mock*d but now his homeward tears ; 
And ever and anon he rears 
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His legs and knees with all their strength, 
And then as strongly thrusts at length. 
Rais'd or stretch*d, he cannot bear 
The wound that girds him weltering there : 
And, " Water," he cries, with moonward stare. 

His nails are in earth, his eyes in air, 
And " Water I '* he crieth — he may not forbear. 
Brave and good was he, yet now he dreams 
The moon looks cruel ; and he blasphemes. 

" Water ! water !" all over the field : 
To nothing but Death will that wound-voice yield. 
Come hither, ye cities ! ye ball-rooms take breath ! 
See what a floor hath the dance of death. 

The floor is alive though the lights are out ; 

What are those dark shapes flitting about ? 

Flitting about, yet no ravens they, 

Not foes, yet not friends — mute creatures of prey ; 

Their prey is lucre, their claws a knife. 

Some say they take the beseeching life. 

Horrible pity is theirs for despair. 

And they the love-sacred limbs leave bare. 

O goodness in horror ! O ill not all ill ! 

In the worst of the worst may be fierce Hope still. 
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To-morrow with dawn will come many a wain, 
And bear away loads of human pain, 
Piles of pale beds for the 'spitals ; but some 
Again will awake in home-mornings, and some. 
Dull herds of the war, again follow the drum. 
From others, faint blood shall in families flow 
With wonder at life, and young oldn^ss in woe, 
Yet hence may the movers of great earth grow. 
Now, even now, I hear them at hand. 
Though again Captain Sword is up in the land. 
Marching anew for more fields like these 
In the health of his flag in the morning breeze. 

Sneereth the trumpet, and stampeth the drum, 
And again Captain Sword in his pride doth 

come ; 
He passeth the fields where his friends lie lorn. 
Feeding the flowers and the feeding corn, 
Where under the sunshine cold they lie. 
And he hasteth a tear from his old grey eye. 
Small thinking is his but of work to be done. 
And onward he marcheth using the sun : 
He killeth, he wasteth^ he spouteth his fires 
On babes at the bosom, on bed-rid sires ; 
He bursteth the gates of an agonised town. 
And the doors of shrieking homes go down. 
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And the lover is slain, and the parents are nigh — 
Oh God ! let me breathe and look up at thy sky ! 
Good is as hundreds, evil as one ; 
Round about goeth the golden sun. 

Leigh Hunt, 



THE SPANISH GYPSY. 

(the jugglers.) 

I SAID the souls were five — beside the dog. 

But there was still a sixth with wrinkled face, 

Grave and disgusted with all merriment — 

* * * * It is Annibal, 

The experienced monkey who performs the tricks, 

Jumps through the hoops and carries round the hat. 

Once full of sallies and impromptu feats, 

Now cautious not to light on aught that's new 

Lest he be whipped to do it o*er again 

From A to Z and make the gentry laugh : 

A misanthropic monkey grey and grim, 

Bearing a lot that has no remedy 

For want of concert with the monkey tribe. 
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We see the company, above their heads 
The braided matting golden as ripe corn, 
Stretched in a curving strip close by the grapes, 
Elsewhere rolled back to greet the cooler sky ; 
A fountain near vase-shapen and broad-lipp'd, 
Where timorous birds alight with tiny feet, 
And hesitate and bend wise listening ears, 
And fly away again with undipp'd beak. 
On the stone floor the juggler's heaped-up goods, 
Carpet and hoops, viol and tambourine, 
Where Annibal sits perched with brows severe, 
A serious ape whom none take seriously, 
Obliged in this fool's world to earn his nuts 
By hard buffoonery. We see them all. 
And hear their talk — the talk of Spanish men 
With southern intonation, vowels turned 
Caressingly between the consonants, 
Persuasive, willing, with such intervals 
As music borrows from the wooing birds. 
That plead with subtly curving, sweet descent — 
And yet can quarrel as these Spaniards can. 

George Eliot. 



BRIGHT BE THY DREAMS. 

Bright be thy dreams — may all thy weepinj 
Turn into smiles while thou art sleeping. 
May those by death and seas remov'd, 

The friends who in thy spring time knew 1 
All, thou hast ever prized or loved, 

In dreams come smiling to thee ! 

There may the child, whose love lay deepes 
Dearest of all, come while thou sleepest ; 
Still as she was — no charm forgot — 

No lustre lost that life had given ; 
Or, if changed, but changed to what 

Thou'it find her yet in Heaven ! 

Thomas M. 
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We watch'd her breathing through the night, 

Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 

Kept heaving to and fro. 

So silently we seemed to speak, 

So slowly moved about, 
As we had lent her half our powers 

To eke her living out. 



Our very hopes belied our fears. 

Our fears our hopes belied — 
We thought her dying when she slept. 

And sleeping when she died. 

For when the morn came dim and sad. 

And chill with early showers. 
Her quiet eyelids closed — she had 

Another morn than ours. 

Thomas Hood. 
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BRING THE BRIGHT GARLANDS 

HITHER. 

Bring the bright garlands hither ; 

Ere yet a leaf is dying ; 
If so soon they must wither, 

Ours be their last sweet sighing. 
Hark ! that low dismal chime ! 
'Tis the dreary voice of Time. 
Oh, bring beauty, bring roses, 

Bring all that yet is ours ; 
Let life's day, as it closes. 

Shine to the last through flowers. 

Haste, ere the bowl's declining. 

Drink of it now or never ; 
Now while Beauty is shining, 

Love, or she's lost for ever. 
Hark ! again that dull chime, 
'Tis the dreary voice of Time, 
Oh, if life be a torrent, 

Down to oblivion going, 
Like this cup be its current, 

Bright to the last drop flowing ! 

Thomas Moore, 



Stand on a funeral mound, 

Far, far from all that love thee ; 
With a barren heath around, 

And a cypress bower above thee ; 
And think, while the sad wind frets, 

And the night in cold gloom doses, 
Of spring, and spring's sweet violets. 

Of summer, and summer's roses. 



Sleep where the thunders fly 
Across the tossing billow. 

Thy canopy the sky. 
And the lonely deck thy pillow ; 
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And dream, while the chill sea-foam 

In mockery dashes o'er thee, 
Of the cheerful hearth, and the quiet home. 

And the kiss of her that bore thee. 

Watch in the deepest cell 

Of the foeman's dungeon tower, 
Till hope's most cherished spell 

Has lost its cheering power ; 
And sing, while the galling chain 

On every stiff limb freezes. 
Of the huntsman hurrying o'er the plain. 

Of the breath of the mountain breezes. 

Talk of the minstrel's lute. 

The warrior's high endeavour, 
When the honied lips are mute, 

And the strong arm crushed for ever ; 
Look back to the summer sun 

From the mist of dark December, 
Then say to the broken-hearted one — 

** 'Tis pleasant to remember." 

Winthrop Mackworth Praed 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 

Some dreams we have are nothing else but dreams, 
Unna.tural, and full of contradictions ; 
Yet others of our most romantic schemes 
Are something more than fictions. 

It might be only on enchanted ground ; 

It might be merely by a thought's expansion ; 

But, in the spirit or the flesh, I found 

An old deserted Mansion. 

A residence for woman, child, and man, 
A dwelling place, — and yet no habitation ; 
A House, — but under some prodigious ban 
Of Excommunication, 
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Unhinged the iron gates half open hung, 
Jarr'd by the gusty gales of many winters, 
That from its crumbled pedestal had flung 
One marble globe in splinters. 

No dog was at the threshold, great or small ; 
No pigeon on the roof — no household creature — 
No cat demurely dozing on the wall^ — 
Not one domestic feature. 

No human figure stirr'd, to go or come. 

No face look'd forth from shut or open casement ; 

No chimney smoked — there was no sign of 

Home 
From parapet to basement. 

With shattered panes the grassy court was starr'd ; 
The time-worn coping-stone had tumbled after ! 
And thro* the ragged roof the sky shone, barr'd 
With naked beam and rafter. 

O'er all there hung a shadow and a fear ; 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear. 
The place is Haunted ! 



THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 
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The flow'r grew wild and rankly as the weed, 
Roses with thistles struggled for espial, 
And vagrant plans of parasitic breed 
Had overgrown the Dial. 

But gay or gloomy, stedfast or infirm, 
No heart was there to heed the hour's duration ; 
All times and tides were lost in one long term 
Of stagnant desolation. 

The wren had built within the Porch, she found 
Its quiet loneliness so sure and thorough ; 
And on the lawn, — within its turfy mound, — 
The rabbit made his burrow. 

The rabbit wild and gray, that flitted thro* 

The shrubby clumps, and frisk'd, and sat, and 

vanished. 
But leisurely and bold, as if he knew 
His enemy was banish'd. 

The wary crow, — the pheasant from the woods — 
Luird by the still and everlasting sameness, 
Close to the mansion, like domestic broods. 
Fed with a ** shocking tameness." 
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The coot was swimming in the reedy, pond, 
Beside the water-hen, so soon affrighted ; 
And in the weedy moat the heron, fond 
Of solitude, alighted. 

The moping heron, motionless and stiff. 
That on a stone, as silently and stilly. 
Stood, an apparent sentinel, as if 
To guard the water-lily. 

No sound was heard except, from far away. 
The ringing of the witwall's shrilly laughter. 
Or, now and then, the chatter of the jay. 
That Echo murmur'd after. 

But Echo never mocked the human tongue ; 
Some weighty crime, that Heaven could not pardon, 
A secret curse on that old Building hung. 
And its deserted Garden. 

****** 

Thomas Hood, 



TO MY GRANDMOTHER. 

(suggested by a picture by MR. ROMNEY.) 

This relative of mine 
Was she seventy and nine 

When she died ? 
By canvas may be seen 
How she looked at seventeen 

As a bride. 
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In bridal coronet, 

Lace ribbons and coquette 

Falhala 
Were Romney*s limning true, 
What a lucky dog were you. 

Grandpapa ! 

Her lips are sweet as love, — 
They are parting ! do they move ? 

Are they dumb ? 
Her eyes are blue and beam 
Beseechingly, and seem 

To say, " Come." 

What funny fancy slips 

From atween these cherry lips ? 

Whisper me, 
Sweet deity, in paint, 
What canon says I mayn't 

Marry thee ? 

That good-for-nothing Time 
Has a confidence sublime 1 

When I first 
Saw this lady, in my youth, 
Her winters had, forsooth. 

Done their worst. 
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Her locks as white as snow 
Once shamed the swarthy crow. 

By-and-by, 
That fowl's avenging sprite, 
Set his cloven foot for spite 

In her eye. 

Her rounded form was lean, 
And her silk was bombazine : — 

Well I wot, 
With her needles would she sit 
And for hours would she knit, — 

Would she not ? 

Ah, perishable clay ! 

Her charms had dropt away 

One by one. 
But if she heaved a sigh 
With a burthen it was, ** Thy 

Will be done." 

In travail, as in tears 
With the fardel of her years 

Overprest, — 
In mercy was she borne 
Where the weary ones and worn 

Are at rest. 



TO IfY GRAHDUOTHER. 

I'm fain to meet you there, — 
If as witching as you were, 

Grandmamma, 
This nether world agrees 
That the better it must please 

Grandpapa. 



Frederick Locker. 




MISERERE. 



In a small dreary churchyard, on the east coast of Essex, is a 
tombstone with the following inscription : — 

MISERERE, 

lis- 

" The heart knoweth its own bitterness : " 
" Pray that ye enter not into temptation." . 



In that small churchyard, desolate and lone — 
Where the sea murmurs with its ceaseless swell — 

Far from all friends, all sympathy, lies one 
On whose sad grave no pitying glances dwell ; 

No kindly hands e'er tend that dreary spot ; 

Lonely she lies, by all but one forgot. 

The tawny cliffs, with wild flowers cover'd o'er, 
The small sails reddening in the sunset sky, 

The wave's low murmur on the glearning shore, 
The freshening breeze, the lark's clear melody 
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The pleasant sights and sounds which round us lie, 
She passed, unheeding in her misery. 

Ah ! who can tell what anguish filled her mind. 
When, lonely pacing o'er the level shore, 

Striving in vain by action's aid to find 

Brief respite from the torturing thoughts she bore ? 

Then self-contempt for loving one so base. 

And yearnings strong once more to see his face. 

Hopeless, deserted, whither may she turn ? 

Impotent wrath now fills her aching breast. 
Revengeful thoughts within her spirit bum : 

By tender mem'ries yet again possest. 
Dreaming she stands — she hears his murmured tone 
For one brief moment is no more alone. 

Quickly it vanishes, the dream is fled, 
The truth asserts itself with added pain ; 

Less bitter far to mourn the loving dead 
Than that brief love we ne'er may trust again. 

Which o'er the future has its darkness cast 

And by its falseness desecrates the past. 

Maddened at last beyond the power to bear, 
Reckless she plunged into the foaming wave ; 



/ 
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Seeking some respite from her keen despair, 

Striving to hide her shame within its grave ; 
Was there no latent hope to win one sigh 
From him who caused her young life's misery ? 

Stung by the rumour of her mournful fate, 
With feelings of remorse and selfish fear, 

A stranger seeks the village — but too late : 
The pleading cry no more will vex his 'ear. 

The frail form, rescued from the wave's embrace, 

Slowly he follows to its resting place. 

And oft that face shall haunt his future days, 
The streaming hair, the rigid agony. 

The haunting eyes, where once he loved to gaze 
In brightest moments cross his memory : 

In his warm home, when winter tempests rave, 

Sadly his thoughts will seek that lonely grave. 

Ah ! " miserere!'' who may cast the stone ? 

Her guilt was great — her struggles who can tell ? 
Judge her not yet — have ye temptation known ? 

Have ye ne'er faltered 'neath the tempter's spell? 
Leave her until they both once more may weep — 
Destroyer and destroyed — before the Judgment- 
seat. 

Maria Chambers, 



A LEGEND OF BLOIS. 

THE LAY OF ST. ALOYS. 

Ay, *tis a comely sight to behold, 
As the company march 
Through the rounded arch 

Of that Cathedral old ! — 
Singers behind 'em and singers before 'em. 
All of them ranging in due decorum, 
Around the inside of the Sanctum Sanctorum, 

While brilliant and bright 

An unwonted light 
(I forgot to premise this was all done at night). 
The links and the torches and flambeaux shed 
On the sculptured forms of the Mighty Dead, 
That rest below, mostly buried in lead, 
And above recumbent in grim repose, 
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With their mailed hose, 

And their dogs at their toes, 
And little boys kneeling beneath them in rows. 
Their hands joined in prayer, all in very long 

clothes. 
With inscriptions in brass, begging each who 

survives, 
As they some of them seem to have led so-so lives. 
To Praie for the Sowles of themselves and their 

wives. 
The effect of the music too really was fine 
When they let the good prelate down into his 
shrine. 

And by old and young 

The ** Requiem " was sung : 
Not vernacular French, but a classical tongue, 
That is — Latin — I don't think they meddled with 

Greek — 
In short, the whole thing produced — so to speak — 
What in Blois they would call a Coup d'oeil 

magnifique ! 

Yet surely when the level ray 

Of some mild eve's descending sun 

Lights on the village pastor, grey 
In years ere ours had well begun — 
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As there — in simplest vestment clad, 
He speaks, beneath the churchyard tree. 

In solemn tones, — but yet not sad, — 
Of what Man is — what Man shall be ! 

And clustering round the grave, half hid 
By that same quiet churchyard yew, 

The rustic mourners bend to bid 
The dust they loved a last adieu — 

— That ray, methinks, that rests so sheen 
Upon each briar-bound hillock green, 
So calm, so trahquil, so serene, 
Gives to the eye a fairer scene, — 
Speaks to the heart with holier breath 
Than all this pageantry of Death. 

Thomas Ingoldshy, 
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